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These Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming carry an important message 
for your Students. For sound bodies and high morale are more vital now than ever. 





NSTRUCTORS today know that all-out aid to health 
and self-confidence belongs on every winning 
< DENTAL HEALTH f 
program. And happily for the future of the nation 44 | 


.—students already show successful results of these ELEMENTARY GRADES 
’ efforts. HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU: | 
CATION CLASSES 


It is inspiring to see how many instructors have 
SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


adopted visual programs on dental health and per- 
sonal hygiene habits. And from primary grades to PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
college years, our free educational material proves HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
again and again its value in presenting these sub- Health and Physical Education 
jects with interest and conviction. Home Economics 

Do you teach any of the groups listed at the right? Hygiene — ’ 
._Then send for our visual aids which include colored Gomunnnetel ona 

: Vocational Guidance 

wall charts, teaching pamphlets and student mate- 
rial. Each piece has been carefully planned and tested a 
—and successfully used in thousands of classes. 








Use the Coupon below to request. these Programs. They will be sent to you FREE 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1042, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “High, Schoo! 


“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart. “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart............... i 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 


Certificate of Award for Dental Care 


(Goabes Gus through Six) Grooming for the Job wall charts............... 


(for vocational classes) 
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(Where you teach) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


Headquarters on the 
Home Front 


QO" to every state in the nation went 
the call to state leaders in education 
from the Wartime Commission. It was 
an invitation to foregather in the nation’s 
capitol — an invitation which was almost 
equivalent to a command. The purpose 
was to hold for the first time in our his- 
tory, an institute — a four day institute 
— on education and the war. The lead- 
ers came, State Superintendents, Univer- 
sity Presidents, Secretaries of Teachers 
Associations, Superintendents of large 
cities and Educators from every strate- 
gic position of the profession and from 
every state in the union. 

It was a gathering of historic import- 
ance participated in by military and 
civilian leaders, and executives of high 
rank in the government. 

We summarize here, in the language 
of Belmont Farley, the highlights of the 
War Institute. 

“It is the job of the schools and col- 
leges of America to provide the oppor- 
tunity for every youth to equip himself 
for a place in winning the war. You 
must do this, regardless of the cost, time, 
inconvenience, the temporary sidetrack- 
ing of non-war objectives, or even the 
temporary scrapping of peace-time 


This charge to the schools comes from 
the high command. It was voiced by 
Lieut-Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, who 
heads the Services of Supply in the War 
Department. 

“Our Army is an army of specialists. 
Here are some figures. Listen to these, 
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ladies and gentlemen,” pleaded General 
Somervell in his keynote address, “for 
herein is the crux of your Army’s need 
for trained manpower. 

“On January 1, 1942, out of every 
1,000 men inducted, your Army needed 
fifteen who had some kind of training as 
radio operators. From February 1, 1942, 
through March 31, 1942, we were get- 
ting less than one man per 1,000. We 
were short then almost fifteen men per 
1,000 inducted. Think of that! Actual- 
ly out of every 300,000 men inducted, 
we needed 4,689 with training as radio 
operators. We were getting 135. We 
were short 4,554. 

“Out of every 300,000 men inducted, 
your Army needed 4,501 with training 
as medical technicians. We were getting 
166, a shortage of 4,335. We needed 
4,372 telephone and telegraph linemen. 
We were getting 343, a shortage of 
4,029. We needed 1,562 master me- 
chanics. We were getting fourteen, a 
shortage of 1,548. 

“In the entire field of automotive me- 
chanics, which includes many allied sub- 
jects, out of every 300,000 men inducted, 
we were short 10,437. That means a 
shortage of 34,790 out of every 1,000,- 
000 men. In an Army of 4,000,000 men, 
that’s a shortage of 139,160 automotive 
mechanics. 

“Taking only these specialities in 
which the Army has found major short- 
ages, we find a total of 62,853 lacking 
in every 300,000 men inducted. That 
adds up to 838,040 in an Army of 4,000- 
000 men. 

“Yes, these shortages of trained man- 
power — of men trained in the funda- 
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mentals of jobs that must be done in a 
modern Army — are serious, much too 
serious. The situation is not getting bet- 
ter. It is fast getting worse. The spe- 
cialist field is being combed and re- 
combed. The supply of trained men is 
dwindling by the day. 

“Add to this the shocking fact that 
more than 200,000 men in this nation al- 
ready have been deferred from induction 
into the armed forces because of educa- 
tional deficiencies — because of illiter- 
acy. These 200,000 men might consti- 
tute fifteen combat divisions, yet they 
must be taught to read and write before 
they can be utilized by your Army.” 

These figures, at first declared “off the 
record” by the War Department because 
of their revealing character, were finally 
released to press and radio because of 
the desperate need for immediate and 
all-out action. 

If there was a member of the Institute 
who came with the idea that education is 
an academic side-show in this crisis, or 
that schools and colleges can bide their 
time in making a contribution to victory, 
the idea was surely dispelled by the oft 
recurring statement of national leaders 
that education, from primary to post- 
graduate level, is cast in a vital role. 

“We turn again to our educators and 
ask them to help us mold men and women 
who can fight through to victory. We 
ask that every schoolhouse become a 
service center for the home front,” said 
President Roosevelt in a message to the 
Institute. “The United States govern- 
ment needs education today as it never 
did in the history of your nation,” said 
Paul V. McNutt, administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, “I now call up- 
on the schools, colleges, and libraries to 
shoulder new and heavier war duties. . . 

“Some teachers have this mistaken 
idea that teaching is not war work... . 
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The nation’s demands on the army of 
education should correct that misconcep- 
tion. Unless the Army or Navy or war 
industries draft a teacher for work of 
higher priority rating, he should stay at 
his post. . 

“Tt is not only a teacher’s duty to stay 
at his post, but he must expect to carry 
heavier work loads than in peace time... [ 
Schools must be the company headquar- 
ters of the home front.” 

“Civilian defense needs the aid of | 
every school and college president, ad- [ 
ministrator and teacher,”’ said James M. } 
Landis, director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. From Capt. A. W. Radford of 
the Navy Department came the tribute 
that “Naval aviation has a debt to ac- 
knowledge to the schools and the educa- | 
tors of America.” Such statements could 
be multiplied many times from the re- 
marks of those who appraised or ap- 
pealed to educational institutions. 

No educator who heard could help ex- 
ulting a little at the recognition — nor 
fail to realize that the demand was still | 
higher than the praise. School and col- 
lege were asked to do “the impossible,” 
just as industry has been called upon to 
do “the impossible,” and one spokesman 
reminded his audience that wars were 
won by doing well what could not be 
done. W. G. Turquand came from the 
WPB, to ask for 460,000 used typewrit- 
ers. His request parallels that of every 
government office for more and better 
skilled typists and stenographers. The 
military forces appealed for more per- 
sonnel better trained in mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and the other 
sciences. Maj. General Lewis B. Hershey, 
head of the Selective Service System, 
stated that teachers of these courses were 
subject to general regulations of the Se- 
lective Service and that “every commu- 
nity must solve its own problems so far 
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as obtaining teachers.” There was stern 
insistence upon more thorogoing train- 
ing of students in the various specialist 
services of the military forces, yet stu- 
dents were warned that enrollment in the 
study of such services is no guarantee of 
deferment from induction until the 
courses are completed. 

If the educators were confronted with 
paradoxes, they were also given the rea- 
son for them. “This is no ordinary war, 
» and no ordinary crisis,” said Elmer 


*f) Davis, director of the Office of War In- 
-}} formation, “but probably the greatest 


turning point of human destiny to date.” 
Though deprived of many of the tools of 
teaching and much of the personnel re- 
quired, the schools were urged to do a 


* i} more effective and a more extensive job 


than they have ever done before. The 
educators listened and expressed the view 
that if industry could astound the world 
as it has by its production achievements, 
that if the inadequately supplied marines 
on Midway and the too few ships in the 
Coral Sea could bring us victories, the 
schools will not respond to the demands 
= upon them with “too little and too 
ate.” 

The address of Elmer Davis, recently 
appointed head of the Office of War In- 
formation, in a masterpiece of rhetoric 
addressed himself to the classroom teach- 
er as follows: 

“Teach your students, then, that our 
future will be what we are strong enough, 
and resolute enough, and _ intelligent 
enough to make it, against the opposition 
of able and ruthless men who are deter- 
mined to make it something else. Teach 
them that there is no Santa Claus; that 
we will get no more than we work for, 
and that unless we work hard enough and 
intelligently enough we shall be worse off 
than we could ever have imagined. Above 
all, teach them that when we have won 
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the war the crisis will not be over — will 
indeed have come to its most critical 
stage; that we can’t afford to stop work- 
ing and stop thinking when the shooting 
stops. Teach them that when they wake 
up tomorrow morning it won’t be yester- 
day; that there is no going back — to 
normalcy, to a golden age real or imag- 
ined, or to an age which if not golden 
was at any rate familiar and compre- 
hensible. Whether we like it or not, we 
have got to go ahead, in one direction or 
the other — up, or down.” 

An enumeration of the high-spot 
speakers of the conference gives some 
idea of the unprecedented character of 
this Institute, a meeting long to be re- 
membered by those who attended. In 
addition to those whose names have al- 
ready been mentioned, the members were 
addressed by Arthur S. Flemming, com- 
missioner of the Civil Service; Dean 
Joseph W. Barker, special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy; Fowler Harper, 
deputy chairman, War Manpower Com- 
mission; Maj. Robert Owens, Selective 
Service System; Wayne Coy and J. Wel- 
don Jones, assistant directors of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget; Claude R. Wickard, 
secretary of agriculture; William L. 
Batt, vice-chairman, War Production 
Board; Abraham Feller, deputy-direc- 
tor, Office of War Information; Dexter 
M. Keezer, deputy-administrator, Office 
of Price Administration; Robert W. 
Coyne, U. S. Treasury; Lt. Col. Wm. A. 
Brewer, Office of Civilian Defense; Brig. 
Gen. Lawrence F. Kuter, deputy chief of 
staff, U. S. Army Air Forces; Rev. 
Everett Clinchy, president, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews; Lt. 
Comdr. Ralph A. Sentman, Navy Depart- 
ment; Lt. Col. Theodore P. Bank, officer 
in charge of athletics and physical edu- 
cation, U. S. Army; Elbert D. Thomas, 
senator from Utah; Leon Henderson, di- 
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rector, OPA; and Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Office of Education. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
permit the high executives of the war 
agencies in Washington explain to educa- 
tors what the schools can do to promote 
the war effort. A score or more of sym- 
posiums were held in which the educa- 
tors and representatives of government 
discussed together practical means of 
carrying out the duties with which the 
schools were charged. A committee of 
educators headed by Eugene B. Elliott, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Michigan, drew up a formal statement of 
what might be considered an acceptance 
by the educators of the responsibilities 
delegated to them. “The urgency of the 
situation requires that important adjust- 
ments be made in the programs of the 
elementary and high schools immediate- 
ly. There is not time to be overly strict 
in definitions regarding the functions of 
education. Materials are already avail- 
able showing how modifications may be 
made. For the high schools there is 
strong evidence that college admission 
authorities will be eager to modify col- 
lege entrance requirements to meet the 
new need as brought to their attention by 
the leaders of the secondary schools. 

“It is the belief of this committee that 
modification of school programs should 
provide opportunity for curricular, extra- 
curricular, health service and commu- 
nity service programs in order that the 
student body may prepare itself to meet 
the demands of the armed forces, indus- 
try, and community service.” 

Among school courses cited for special 
emphasis by the committee were arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, general mathe- 
matics, and trigonometry where many of 
the problems may be drawn from the 
fields of aviation, navigation, mechan- 
ized warfare and industry. Adaptations 
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of industrial arts related to war needs, of | 
courses in cooking and sewing, of courses 
in physics, particularly stressing the 
characteristics of mechanics, heat, radio, 
photography, and electricity, were among 
the recommendations bearing upon the 
science subjects. Special attention to 
pre-induction training, pre-flight courses, 
units on health, and new concepts of the 
global nature of the war and of the de- 
mands of post-war life were also urged. 

At a joint meeting of state school offh- 
cers and secretaries of state education 
associations, a petition to the President 
of the United States and Congress for 
federal aid which would help finance the 
extra war responsibilities and equalize 
educational opportunities in the United 
States was endorsed. 

The proceedings of the Institute will 
be printed as soon as possible and made 
available for a guide to the schools as 
they enlist one million teachers and 
thirty million students in the march to- 
ward victory. 





Our Cover 


Our cover page is definitely identified 
with the conservation theme which is be- 
ing carried out in our State-wide Discus- 


sion Contest. The squirrel is probably 
the most nearly perfect example of the 
advocate of thrift and conservation. Mr. 
Gilpin’s article in this issue enlarges up- 
on the cover theme. 





Break down the walls that stand be- 
tween school and community. Schools 
should be one of the main sources of new 
power for the community. It is to the 
schools that young and old should look 
for advice and encouragement in their 
search for greater knowledge and more 
sympathetic co-operation. 
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IF and AND 





If in this war 

Of hate and greed 
We win at last 

And triumph comes 
To sit beside 

The valiant ones 
Who held the line, 
And Victory, 

Lifts up the palm, 

To spread its fronds 
Above the heads 

Of those who fought 
And those who won, 
There will be found 
A mighty host 

Who served in lines 
Of front defense 
And bore the torch 
For those at home 
Too young to go, 
Too old to serve. 
And these at last, 
When war is done 
Should have a cross, 
Perhaps a crown, 

To show that they 
Likewise, have fought 
In grim defense 

Of what is right, 
And they have felt 
The scorching heat 
Of sacrifice 

And they have known 
The deep despair 
Of those who give 
The ones they love 
To pay once more 
For liberty. 
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KEEPING PACE 


whith We quant Slides 
of war-time Tawel 


Never in history has a war so urgently required 
so much of transportation . . . never has trans- 
portation responded so efficiently. 


Greyhound, carrying millions more pas- 
sengers than ever in the past, is extending its 
facilities to the utmost, eliminating all unneces- 
sary services, so that every essential traveler shall 
reach his destination promptly, without waste 
of precious time and money. 


There are few new buses to be had—there is 
great need for conservation—so every coach, 
every scrap of rubber and metal, every gallon of 
fuel must be made to stretch farther and farther. 


Greyhound could not successfully have 
carried the capacity loads of the past midsummer 
season without the good-natured cooperation of 
several million travelers. Our sincere thanks to 
every one of you! 





How you can help when 
taking war-time trips: 

@ Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays. 

@ Take as little baggage as possible. 

© Get trip information in advance. 

© Be at the bus station early. 
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HELP AMERICA! 


COLORFUL 
WALL CHART 
showing in 
graphic detail how 
SCRAP 


is turned into 


FIGHTING 


The exciting picture story of ‘How Steel Is Made” — ment-sponsored “Plan for Organization of the School 
to help you get across to your pupils the pressing need Children of America in the National Salvage Program”, 
for steel scrap! Inspiring information on what one old = a8 outlined in the booklet called, ‘“‘Get In the Scrap!” 
lawn mower will make—one old bucket—one old tire. Acopy of this chart has been sent toevery teacher in the 

Use this striking display chart as part of the Govern- United States. If you do not receive yours--send for it. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SALVAGE COMMITTEE 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INC., 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 
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The Teacher's Great Opportunity 


GREAT crisis confronts us. Our 
nation is engaged, along with the 
rest of the world, in the greatest and 
most frightful war of all history—a war 
which will determine the course of 
civilization for centuries to come. Our 
liberties, our way of life, our form of 
government—all are being challenged by 
) the totalitarian world. I doubt that our 
people yet fully understand the implica- 
tions of this mighty struggle. The mani- 
fold blessings of our free institutions 
have been accepted by us as a matter of 
course. Our lives have been cast in such 
happy places that it has been difficult for 
our people to grasp the full import of the 
alarming situation that now challenges 
us. “Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers.” This war to preserve our 
democratic rights is even more difficult 
than those in which we engaged in past 
generations to win them. At this hour, 
we have a rendezvous with destiny. 

A customary reaction to be noted in 
any great crisis is society’s critical re- 
appraisal of its schools. The present 
crisis is no exception. Editorials, pamph- 
lets, magazine articles, prepared ad- 
dresses and even books have been written 
on this subject, the schools being indicted 
for their failure to prevent this terrible 
situation. Some of the criticism no doubt 
is justified, but much of it is unfair. 
Many of the weaknesses in our schools 
revealed by the present emergency were 
known to the school leadership of this 
country; the public has long been ac- 
quainted with them through the admoni- 
tions of school men; but that same public 
was indifferent to the pleas and warn- 
ings of these school leaders. Now, that 
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James H. Ricamonp 
President 
Murray State Teachers College 
Murray, Ky. 


this great war has been forced upon us, 
that same public demands desperate 
measures on the part of the schools, and 
combines its demands with unmerited 
criticism. But our schools must accept 
this reaction as a fundamental character- 
istic of human nature, and with philo- 
sophical patience and broad patriotism 
join with society, of which it is an im- 
portant part, to rebuild and enlarge its 
services. No other public agency is re- 
quired to do more for the public weal 
and is compensated less than the public 
schools. 

Nothing is gained, however, by self 
pity; nothing is accomplished by indict- 
ing an indifferent society; no progress 
is made by alibis. What our people want 
is action, and honest and forward-looking 
school men will act. Is it a trite state- 
ment to say that our country, at this hour, 
needs the schools more than at any other 
period of its history? By the same token 
the schools are afforded the greatest op- 
portunity that they have ever had in 
charting the way to a happier world. 

What agency is better fitted to lead 
the way than the schools? What leader 
is better qualified to interpret the present 
and chart the future than the teacher? 
Great teachers in all ages have been great 
prophetic leaders. It was true with 
Socrates; it was true with Woodrow Wil- 
son; it is true, today. What opportunities 
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present themselves to the real teacher of 
today? The old world is in its death 
agonies; and a new world, yes, a better 


world, is about to be born. It will be a 


complicated world, baffling, bewildering 


and challenging; and the teacher must, 
and will, play a most important part in 
charting the course of this new world. 

If I were asked to name the one phase 
of fundamental teaching in which our 
schools have shown to the poorest ad- 
vantage, as reflected by the present crisis, 
I would say that our greatest failure has 
been in the field of the Social Sciences. 
Important as the Physical Sciences are, 
the greatest of all sciences is that which 
has to do with the art, or the science, of 
living and associating with our fellows. 
We have not concerned ourselves sufli- 
ciently with the political, social and eco- 
nomic problems of other peoples. Our 
ignorance in this regard has prevented us 
from realizing how intimately they affect 
us when any dislocation in the social or 
economic order occurs. Now, when it 
is almost too late, we are beginning to 
study and to understand Latin America; 
the Burma Road is as vital to us as Broad- 
way; the Malayan states are called to 
our attention every time we step into our 
automobile; the Solomon Islands are 
very close to us, today; we know, now, 
that the problems of China and Australia 
are America’s problems; and, too, we are 
beginning to appreciate one of the few 
truths that Hitler has uttered: “The 
world is not big enough for democracy 
and totalitarianism.” The armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek, in fighting to preserve 
their democracy in China, are always 
fighting to preserve ours; wherever men 
have fought to maintain or to secure their 
liberties they have been fighting our 
battles. 

We hear a great deal, today, about 
the American way of life. I wonder if 
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our schools, during the past years, have 
made this subject a vital and dynamic 
part of their Social Science curriculum? 
To a large extent, our teaching in this 
field has been inept and lackadaisical. 
We have needed evangelism here. 
Teachers and students alike have taken 
their democratic blessings as a matter 
of course. Let the teachers of America, 
from here out, interpret, proclaim and 
exhalt our democratic blessings. No 
greater obligation rests upon any teacher. 

Even while we are still at war, and 
though peace may not be in sight, never- 
theless we must prepare, now, for peace 
—a peace that will be just and righteous 
and enduring. Who is better qualified 
to chart the course of a post-war world 
than the teacher, whose knowledge of the 
past, whose understanding: of funda- 
mental social and economic sources 
qualify him to speak with authority? 
Twenty-five years ago a great teacher 
charted such a course; but the world, 
even his own people, would not heed 
him. In my judgment, had we followed 
the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, 


humanity would have been spared the f 


horrors of the present conflict. 

Our hectic preparedness program 
painfully revealed our inadequate facili- 
ties in Vocational Education, particularly 
in the field of Industrial Arts. It is true 
that we have a good program of Voca- 
tional Education, sponsored in part by 
the federal government, but whose excel- 
lent offerings are restricted to a few 
favored school systems, such services 
being predicated upon a pernicious and 
undemocratic practice of matching funds. 


No adequate program of Vocational §jth 


Education can be realized under this 


present inequitable set-up. If such edu-fji 


cation is good for the few, it is equally 
good for the many; and if our federal 


centa; 


government believes that it is to the ad-§fused 
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vantage of society to train that few, cer- 
tainly, it would be to the still greater 
advantage of society to train the many. 
Let wise school men understand, how- 
ever, that Vocational Education is not the 
only kind that our people need. Not 
only must the school teach children how 
to make a living, but it must teach them 
how to live. A sound, comprehensive 
program of general education must al- 
ways be the basis of any honest program 
of education. The immediacy of the 
present crisis must not blind our teachers 
to this fundamental fact. It follows, 
therefore, that if the schools assume, and 
have imposed upon them, the training of 
youth to meet in adequate fashion the 
problems of today, and tomorrow, they 
must receive sound, equitable and ade- 
quate support from all divisions of gov- 
ernment—local, state and national. The 
federal government cannot justify its dis- 
criminatory attitude in the matter of 
school support. Let it be understood that 
all the support it has given to specialized 
phases of education is needed; but other 
phases need it too, and are entitled to it. 
| We are fighting for democracy; let the 
4 federal government practice a little more 
democracy in its support of public edu- 
cation. There is nothing democratic in 
its present policy, which says, I will 
match your money because you have it, 
but I will not give any to you that need 
it because you cannot raise the money. 
It is the opportunity and the duty of 
every teacher to bring this situation be- 
fore his students and to his community; 
and in the fullness of time, when our 
‘people understand the consequences of 
this discrimination, justice will be done. 
One of the most shocking revelations 
‘Jin connection with the application of our 
Selective Service law is the great per- 
centage of draftees who have been re- 
‘(used military service because of physical 
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disabilities. I heard of one group in the 
state in which over 40% were disquali- 
fied; another group of over sixty, in 
which 33%% were turned down. Al- 
though I have no authentic data at hand, 
I have been reliably informed that one 
out of every four young men called into 
the service of our country has failed to 
qualify because of physical shortcomings. 
This is a terrible indictment against 
society. All of us are to blame for this 
condition; every branch of government 
must share the responsibility. This dis- 
tressing revelation offers a great chal- 
lenge to our schools. Sound and com- 
prehensive programs of Physical Educa- 
tion must be planned and offered to all 
the students. Much good has been done 
in this field but, apparently, not enough. 
“Sanus mens in sano corpore” is an old 
Latin maxim that can well be followed 
in the school room, today. Let the schools 
enlarge upon the excellent beginnings 
that have been made in the field of 
Physical Education, and thereby, guar- 
antee to the America of tomorrow a 
healthier and a more robust citizenry. 
A great responsibility of the teacher, 
if not the greatest, is to use his trained 
mind and his good offices in a sound 
program of guidance and character edu- 
cation. The world of today is difficult 
enough to manage, but the world of to- 
morrow will be even more complicated. 
Not only must we train the brain and the 
hand to work, but train them to work 
effectively; not only must the brain and 
the hand be trained, but the heart as 
well. We have done a lot of talking 
about guidance and character education; 
but I wonder if we have worked assidu- 
ously at the job. This brief paper will 
not permit detailed discussion of this 
vital subject; but any real teacher knows 
that little constructive work has been 
done in most of our schools in the matter 
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of guidance, and far too little in char- 
acter education. There are some notable 
exceptions in the schools of our land; 
but these exceptions stand all the more 
to reveal the problem. Fit a young man 
into the right job, train him for that job 
and develop in him those inherent quali- 
ties of rectitude, and his power will be 
felt. His strength will be the strength 
of ten. 

THE TEACHER’S GREAT OPPOR- 
TUNITY—let me summarize it, in clos- 
ing: Reveal the world to the student, 
and his social responsibilities in that 
world; give him a broad basis of general 
education that will enlarge his vision 
and sweeten his life; train his hands to 
do the work that must be done — all the 
valuable work that must be done; 
strengthen his body in order that he may 
work efficiently and well; help him to 
find the kind of work he is best fitted to 
do; and mold his character to the end 
that he may be faithful to himself, faith- 
ful to his fellows and faithful to his 


Creator. 





Inaccessible to 27 Per Cent 


With public libraries rendering ever- 
increasing service to the Government in 
its war effort, the coverage of the popu- 
lation by these institutions assumes espe- 
cial significance. According to a survey 
rencently made at the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago by 
John C. Settlemayer, 96,221,760 persons 
have free public library service; 35,447,- 
515 are without it. In other words, 27 
per cent of our population (1940 census) 
does not have access to public library 
facilities. Of this latter group, 91.8 per 
cent is in rural areas. 
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SALARY LOANS 
FOR TEACHERS 


ip YOU ever need some extra cash, just remember this: You 
can borrow up to $300 at Household Fi inance on your signa- 
ture alone. The one important requirement is that you have a 
omer, teaching position. You may repay your loan in small 
monthly instalments arranged to fit your own income and pay- 


day. If there is no Household office near you, you may obtain 


your loan entirely by mail. 


You need no security of any kind to get a Household salary } 
loan. We rely on your promise to repay. It is not necessary to [ 


ask friends or relatives to act as endorsers and at no time do we 
question friends or school authorities about your credit. 


$50 loan for $5.44 


Costs at Household are reasonable. Suppose you borrow $100 
and repa 7 in = monthly instalments of $18.48 each. You repay 
a ——- oO 0.88. The cost of your loan is just $10.88. The cost 


of a $50 amy repaid in six monthly instalments of $9.24 each is 4 


only $5.44. Payments shown in the table include all charges. 
You may choose whichever payment schedule best fits your 
own situation. Please apply for your loan at the nearest House- 
hold Finance office. Or send the coupon for full information 
about borrowing by mail. 

Household has published a series of booklets on buying and 
budgeting to help people stretch their dollars. Home economics 
teachers in schools from coast to coast use this practical mate- 
rial in their classes. Ask for sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 6 8 10 12 


payments | payments | bayments | payments | payments 


$ 25 $ 8.85 
50 17.69 
75 26.54 
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Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 
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Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Ch porition, Dncorporaled — 


est. 1878 
LOCALLY = HOUSEHOLD ber] OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BEL 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household ~~ sel Corporation, Inc. 
Fourth Fioor, Starks Building Telephone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corporation, Third 
Floor, Third and Main Building Telephone: 3-3137 


C1NcINNATI, OH10, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor f 


Carew Tower ‘elephone: MAin 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 





Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.'’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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For War Production 


R. H. Woops 
Director of Vocational Education 


Frankfort, Ky. 


he the schools doing their part to win 


the war? Every citizen is proud of 
the heroic acts of our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. America is sending to the 


war theatres the flower of its manhood. 
» These men must be equipped and pro- 


vided with all the necessary war mate- 
rials. It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that for every man at the front, 
there must be at least 18 persons in the 
second and third lines of our war effort. 
This country is engaged in the most gi- 
gantic production program ever under- 


) taken by any nation. To produce planes, 


tanks, ships, and guns requires skilled 
men. Those responsible for supplying 
the manpower point out that our produc- 


} tion needs require skilled, semi-skilled, 
) and unskilled persons in the ratio of 
9 3-3-2. 


The vocational schools of America 
were among the first to answer the call 
for an all-out war effort. A comprehen- 


9 sive training program in these schools to - 


prepare war production workers was 


| started as early as July, 1940. The vo- 


cational schools have been operating to 
the limit of their capacity day and night 
for two years. During this time, millions 
of men have been trained to take their 
places in war industries. At the end of 
December, 1941, there were 6,000,000 
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persons employed in war industries. At 
the end of August, 1942, there were 
about 13,000,000. It is estimated that 
there will be in war industries, exclusive- 
ly, by December, 1942, at least 16,000,- 
000 persons, and possibly another 5,000,- 
000 will be added to the payrolls of war 
industries by July, 1943. 

The public schools in Kentucky 
through their vocational programs have 
been training their share of the people 
needed to carry out the gigantic war pro- 
duction program. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, more than 48,000 
persons attended vocational classes. Of 
this number, 28,382 persons were en- 
rolled in such highly skilled preemploy- 
ment and supplementary courses as air- 
craft, auto mechanics, electricity, radio, 
sheet metal, welding, woodwork, pipe 
fitting, drafting, etc. These war produc- 
tion courses have been offered at the 
Ashland Vocational School, Ashland, 
Harlan County Vocational School, Har- 
lan; Kenton County Vocational School, 
Covington; Fayette County Vocational 
School, Lexington; Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset; Ahrens Trade School 
and duPont Manual Training School, 
Louisville; Owensboro Technical High 
School, Owensboro; Tilghman Trade 
School, Paducah; Madisonville Trade 
School, Madisonville; Henderson Trade 
School, Henderson. Training for colored 
persons has been given at West Kentucky 
Vocational Training School, Paducah; 
Central Colored High School, Louisville; 
Dunbar Trade School, Lexington; Lin- 
coln Institute, Lincoln Ridge, and Ken- 
tucky State Industrial College, Frank- 
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fort. Both supplementary and preem- 
ployment courses are provided in all the 
above centers. 


In Kentucky a greater number of peo- 
ple have been enrolled in machine shop 
classes than in any other area of instruc- 
tion. A total of 8,301 persons have been 
trained during the past year to operate 
engine lathes, turret lathes, milling ma- 
chines, shapers, drill presses, and grind- 
ers and 7,080 persons have been trained 
as welders. More than 6,000 people 
have been trained as radio technicians 
for the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army. The vocational schools have the 
responsibility of training between 20,000 
and 30,000 persons for the Signal Corps. 

Up to the present time the vocational 
training program operated by the public 
schools of Kentucky and her sister states 
has kept pace with the other phases of 
our all-out war effort. Practically all 


persons who have completed war training 
courses have taken their place in war in- 


dustries. In the early stages of our 
preparation for war, persons who com- 
pleted their training courses found jobs 
in the larger production centers through- 
out America. However, with the expan- 
sion of war industries in Kentucky, the 
increased demand for trained workers 
within our own State will tax to full ca- 
pacity all the vocational schools in the 
State. 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice has the responsibility of referring 
persons to the vocational schools to be 
trained, and has the final responsibility 
for placing them in jobs in war indus- 
tries. The Employment Service has co- 
operated in every way possible with the 
vocational schools to the end that per- 
sons in Kentucky may be trained and 
placed in war industries. The responsi- 
bilities of the vocational schools during 
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the past two years have been great, but | 
the responsibilities ahead are even 
greater. _ 

Through the vocational departments of 
the public schools of Kentucky, specific 
courses in Machine shop, welding, sheet 
metal, woodwork, auto mechanics, etc., 
have been provided for 6,420 young per- 
sons employed on work projects by the 
National Youth Administration. The 
schools are recognized as the agency best 
equipped and logically situated to offer 
education to anyone in any area in which 
the training is needed. Public education 
has the responsibility of providing the 
opportunities needed by people in order 
that they may develop the abilities and 
attitudes necessary for effective partici- 
pation in desirable activities in peace or 
war. All phases of the vocational pro- 
gram in Kentucky have geared their pro- 
grams of instruction to the war effort. 

During the past year, the departments 
of vocational agriculture in Kentucky} 
have provided general preemployment 
war training courses for 14,113 young 
men. These courses have been in auto 
mechanics, metal work, woodwork, and 
electricity, and have been carried on in 
the vocational agriculture shops in 265 
centers throughout the State. In addi- 
tion to getting general preemployment 
training, young men taking metal work- 
ing courses and general farm shop 
courses have repaired more than 12,000 
farm machines, and the value of the farm 
machinery repaired was in excess of 
$100,000. The teachers of vocational 
agriculture have gearéd their program of 
instruction to the needs of our total war 
effort. Persons enrolled in vocational 
agriculture classes have increased their 
production of pork during the year by 
more than 5,000,000 pounds, and in- 
creases of equal significance are being 
produced in other enterprises such a: 
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beef, lamb, eggs, soybeans, vegetables, 
and fruits. The efforts of young men 
studying vocational agriculture as a part 
of their high school program is revealed 
by the fact that their labor earnings for 
the year ending June 30, 1942, was 
$849,661.56. This is $299,571.91 more 
than their earnings for the preceding 
year. 

All phases of the vocational training 
program for the war emergency will go 
forward during the year, 1942-43, with 
increased vigor. The vocational schools 
located in the centers already mentioned 


in this article are operating 24 hours a 
day. Teachers and all others interested 
in the total program of education in Ken- 
tucky are especially invited to visit the 
trade schools and all vocational classes 
to see what the schools are doing to train 
the men and women so greatly needed to 
carry on our all-out war production 
effort. 





Every man is an end in himself and 
may not be used merely as a means. And 
this is the dignity of man. 





K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 14-17, 1943 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Education in 
Occupied Countries 


Poles Are Useful After All 


G ERMANY’s methods of Germanization 

vary according to not only the re- 
quirements of ideology but also to those 
of necessity. With the lengthening of 
the war, the constant drain on manpower 
is causing Nazi educational leaders to 
revamp their theories in order to meet 
the needs on the battlefield. 

Although in two and a half years of 
occupation, thousands of German schools 
have been set up all over Poland (a 
school teaching German culture is set up 
wherever there are at least 10 German 
children), a few changes in regard to the 
“sub-human” Poles have recently been 
allowed. Nazi education of their own 
youth, with emphasis on blood and iron, 
is beginning to backfire. 

This recent change of attitude has re- 
sulted from the low percentage of intel- 
lectual and qualified persons among the 
new generation in Germany. Formerly 
wholesale attempts were made to exclude 
all Poles from higher education; today, 
their cooperation in organizing and 
stabilizing the General Government is 
deemed desirable. Therefore, the train- 
ing of Poles as architects and master- 
builders has re-commenced. Two hun- 
dred Polish apprentices are taking a 
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two years’ course at a railway technical 
school in Warsaw. Special attention is 
being paid to the education of new work- 
ers for the folowing trades: electricians, 
mechanics, installators, watchmakers, 
tinsmiths and automobile workers. For- 
mer medical students of Ukrainian and 
Polish nationality may now obtain train- [ 
ing as medical officers at Warsaw, and in | 
Lwow, “non-German” Aryans are now ff 
allowed to attend law, medical and vet- | 
erinary courses. 


Training For New Order In Holland 


Beginning this fall, the new “Reich- [ 
schulen” are scheduled to open as part [ 
of the Dutch educational system. These [ 
are schools modelled on the German Na- [ 
tional Socialist educational establish- | 
ments and correspond to the former [| 
Prussian cadet schools. Some of the [ 
“educators” and the pupils will be of | 
Dutch, and some of German nationality. | 
They are supposed to work together and ff 
so contribute to the gradual dissolution 
of Holland’s former independence. The | 
aim of the schools is to provide political | 
leaders for the Greater German Com- [ 
monwealth of New Europe. i 

How successful this new educational 
program will be remains to be seen, how- 
ever. Nazi authorities are still devising 
ways and means to break down “preju- 
dices and outmoded habit patterns” of 
Dutch youth. In Amsterdam, the Youth f 
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’ class. 


Storm group, with the cooperation of the 
Alderman in charge of education, has ar- 
ranged a plan by which all children who 
are members of the NSB or its sympa- 
thizers, will be concentrated in the same 
' school for secondary and higher educa- 
tion. So, instead of being a small and 
hated minority open to victimization by 
teachers and their fellow-pupils, they 
will form groups big enough to defend 
themselves and will even be able to exert 
a “good influence” over the rest of their 
NSB children proceeding from 
| the lower schools will be sent this year to 
| the same secondary school. By this 
means, NSB children would form a large 
minority, if not a majority, in their par- 
ticular class, and within a few years a 
» strong kernel of Youth Stormers will ex- 
} ist in every higher elementary school in 
the country. 


Hitler Frees the Ukraine 


A report on education in the Ukraine 
by the Litzmannstadter Zeitung reveals 
Germany’s determination and methods 
to bring about the complete Germaniza- 
tion of this new territory. There are no 


I history books in Ukrainian schools, the 


German paper states, for they were all 
burnt at a public stake after the German 
» troops had entered. New Ukrainian his- 
) tory books will be published shortly. 

| Pictures in the new books will be of 
Adolf Hitler and leading men of Na- 
tional Socialist Germany, along with 
photographs of German cities and Ger- 
man activities. The main object of this 
new history book will be to prove that the 
Ukrains can never again prosper without 
the protection of the Reich. Incidentally, 


-f) each child in the Ukraine is regularly 


presented with a copy of a children’s 
magazine in which stories of Hitler vie 
for first place with stories of Ukrainian 
national heroes. The idea, the paper re- 
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ports, is to stamp in the children’s minds 
that the Fuehrer has liberated their coun- 
try from Bolshevism. 


One Antidote to Jap Slave 
Education 


Japanese educational leaders have no 
grades of education for the people they 
conquer. If you are not a Japanese, you 
are a slave for the greater glory of the 
Rising Sun, and so you are trained. 

Mr. Chen Li-fu, Minister of Education © 
in the Chinese Government, has recently 
urged the tightening of home education 
as a counter measure against the enemy’s 
methods of enslaving the minds of 
Chinese youths in the occupied areas of 
China. Mr. Chen revealed that the 
enemy is compelling Chinese boys and 
girls to take slave education eight hours 
a day, 48 hours a week. 

In his broadcast to parents in the occu- 
pied areas, the Minister urged them to 
educate their sons and daughters at home. 
They should remind their children, he 
said, that they are Chinese both when 
they get up in the morning and when 
they go to bed at night. They should ask 
their sons and daughters to recite silently 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s will and the National 
Anthem in the morning and think of the 
National Government and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, while facing in the di- 
rection of Chungking. 

During Sundays and holidays, Mr. 
Chen concluded, parents should tell their 
children about China’s war of resistance, 
especially teaching them patriotism, filial 
piety, integrity and justice. 





Attention, Superintendents! 


If you have not yet sent in your pledge 
list of teachers please do so at once, so 
that we may mail the KEntucKy SCHOOL 
JouRNAL to the teachers. 
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The Squirrel and Conservation 


Mom NATURE'S out-of-doors com- 
prises many interesting things 
both in animal life and plant life and one 
of these interesting things to watch and 
study is the squirrel. 

Trees afford home, shelter, protection 
and food for this little bushy-tailed ani- 
mal and without them he would drop 
from existence. In this one sentence it 
is easy to see that all phases of conserva- 
tion are interdependent and that the 
squirrel depends upon the trees for home 
and food and that ‘man also must depend 
upon the trees for many things. 

The squirrel is probably one of the 
oldest conservationists known to man and 
certainly a better one—for the most part 
—than man. He practices conservation 
day in and day out and year after year. 
It is his habit to feed upon the nuts of 
many trees and nature has taught him to 
lay a supply of such foods up for use dur- 
ing the cold wintry months. For that 
reason the squirrel hides away piles of 
hickory nuts and walnuts in the ground 
to be used when other sources are ex- 
hausted. Some of the time he forgets 
where he hid them and when the next 
spring arrives the nuts sprout and come 
up in the form of seedling trees. The 
squirrel is responsible for replanting of 
many trees and especially of the nut spe- 
cies which furnish him with food and 
man with valuable hardwood. 

The .squirrel then, as a conservation- 
ist, eats only what he needs, does not de- 
stroy; and helps to plant trees for his 
own and the benefit of man. 

The State Division of Game and Fish 
has set a closed season on the squirrel 
and a season in which he may be hunted 
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for sport and food. Why is the squirrel 
protected at certain times of the year? 
The number of squirrels to be killed in 
one day has been limited. Why? 


GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 


1. To show how the squirrel is a con- 
servationist and how he depends upon § 
man and the natural resources for an ex- 
istence. 


SPECIFIC AIMS: 


1. To show that the squirrel is valu- 
able to the forests and the forests valu- 
able to the squirrel. 

2. To show that the squirrel is inter- 
esting to study and watch and furnishes 
sport and food to man. 

3. To show how the squirrel can 
plant a tree. 

4. To show that protective laws are 
necessary to keep the squirrel from be- 
coming extinct. 

5. To show that hunting the squirrel 
for sport and meat should be permitted. 

6. To teach boys and girls that they 
can and should assist in conservation of 
the squirrel and all other forms of wild- 
life. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR STUDY 
OF THE SQUIRREL 


1. What is a squirrel? What does 
he look like? Where does he live? What 
does he eat? How long approximately 
does he live? How many young will a 
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pair of adult squirrels produce in a nor- 
mal year of life? Did you know that the 
lower teeth work on hinges and can be 
used independently of each other? 


2. Why is the squirrel a valuable 
conservationist? How can we help him? 
By protection through the mating sea- 
sons and by planting more trees to fur- 
nish homes and food for him. 


3. How will forest fires help protect 
or destroy the squirrel? 


4. How does the squirrel furnish 
recreation to man? Observe squirrels 
scampering about in the trees. 


(Note): The following is an ex- 
planation for the statement made in num- 
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biological justification for a kill that 
takes only a safe fraction of the surplus, 
leaving some of it to the factors of nat- 
ural mortality and preserving for the 
next year a breeding reserve that can fill 
the range before the next season of 
scarcity. The size of this fraction man 
may take has been worked out for some 
species. We know that it can never be 
the entire annual surplus, because some 
deaths from starvation, disease, preda- 
tors and the elements will and always 
should occur. Ordinarily there is a safe 
fraction and there is no legitimate reason 
why man sliould not use it. 

The reason for the last statement is 
that the surplus will be killed somehow. 
In the long run it makes no difference to 
the survival of the species over a large 
area how this is done. Among song- 
birds, nature takes the entire surplus 
each year; in the case of game, man takes 
part of it: but in both cases the surplus 
must die. This was forecast by Malthus 
and established by Darwin; it is part of 
the natural scheme that every biologist 
and informed conservationist knows. 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. QUESTION: I have 30 years of 
prior service and one year of subsequent 
service. I am 52 years old. I want to 
quit teaching and live with my mother 
who is 76 years old and quite feeble. 
What should I do in regard to my retire- 
ment? 


ANSWER: Continue to pay your dues 
based upon your last contract until you 
are 60 years old. At the age of 60, you 
would have to retire or become actively 
engaged in teaching again. 


2. Q. I am 32 years old. I have 
credit for 14 years of service. I am ill 
and cannot teach. What should I do for 
the best under the Retirement Act? 


A. You can secure a leave of ab- 
sence from your Board of Education for 
1942-43 for illness. This will enable 
you to pay your dues for that year. In 
any case, if you do not withdraw your 
account, you will hold membership for 
3 years, which the Board of Trustees may 
extend to 6 years upon request. By that 
time you may be able to teach; if not, 
withdraw your account. 


3. Q. I taught 20 years before I 
married and have been married 8 years. 
I am offered a school. If I teach will I 
receive credit for the 20 years of service? 


A. Yes? 


4. Q. Iam 27 years old and have 
taught 6 years. I have been accepted by 
the WAAC’S. Should I draw out my ac- 


count or continue to pay my dues? 


A. We recommend that you continue 
to pay your dues based upon your last 
educational contract, however, you may 
withdraw your account according to Law. 


5. Q. 


I am taking training at the 
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Signal Corps and would like to continue 
to pay my dues. Write particulars. 

A. One cannot pay dues to the Re- 
tirement System while not teaching un- 
less he is on leave of absence. You can 
begin paying dues when you enter the 
armed forces. 


6. Q. Iam 27 years old and am a 
private in the U.S. Army. I do not want 
to continue paying my dues because my 


pay is too small. What will be my status . 


when the War is over? 

A. You will have the same status you 
had when you joined the Army even 
though you do not pay any dues. 


7. Q. Iam 40 years old and have 
credit for 20 years of service. I am 
teaching in the Defense Program. Can I 
pay my usual contribution of 3% and 
add to my service credit? 

A. Not unless you have a leave from 
your Board or are “loaned” to the Gov- 
ernment for this job. You would, in that 
case, pay on your last educational con- 
tract with your Board of Education. 


8. Q. Last year I was sick and had 
a substitute for 15 days during the year. 
I notice that no contribution was deduct- 
ed for the 15 days. How does this affect 
my record? 

A. You will receive credit for the 
fraction of a year that you paid for. You 
may still pay for the 15 days and receive 
credit for a whole year. Send us $2.95 
if you want to pay same. 


9. Q. Iam 71 years old but I quit 
teaching the year before the Retirement 
Act went into effect. Can I now qualify 
for a pension? I am offered a school but 
I will not teach unless I can get the pen- 
sion. 

A. If you teach you will automatic- 
ally become a member of the Retirement 
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System, and after you become eligible to 
receive a Membership Certificate you are 
forced to retire. Since you will receive 
credit for 30 years of Prior Service your 
annuity will be 31144% of your average 
salary for the last 6 years that you 
taught. 


10. Q. Iam 42 years old and have [| 
21 years of Prior Service. My salary is 
$900.00 per year. What do you esti- 
mate my annuity to be at 60, 65 or 70? 

A. At 60 your annuity would be 
$225.00, at 65, $375.00 and at 70, f 
$450.00. 


11. Q. About a year ago I married 
and thought I would never teach again. 
I drew out the $18.00 I had paid in and 
now I want to teach again. I understand [ 
I have to be a member of the Retirement f 
System. How should I proceed? 

A. You may enter the profession as 
a new teacher by filing Form A-2. If 
you are 30 now you would pay 3%. fF 
You may pay back to the Retirement f 
System the $18.00 you drew out and 3% fF 
interest for the time you held it and be f 
fully re-instated. You would then pay f 
the percentage you first paid and receive [ 
credit for your prior service. In that 
case you do not file a service form since fF 
we can use the form you filed in 1940. f 
Your Membership and Prior Service |) 
Certificate will be returned. 


12. Q. I began teaching September 
6, 1941, at the age of 22. How long will F 
I have to teach to retire on half salary f 
which I understand is maximum? 

A. At the age of 65 you could retire f 
on half pay. Why look so far ahead? 


13. Q. My husband is called to a 
camp in Texas. I am leaving my school 
and wish you would please send my re- 


(Please turn to Page Thirty-four) 
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W orkbook 
for Exploring Kentucky 


BY CLARK AND KIRKPATRICK 


To accompany the book, Exploring Kentucky 


x * * 


THREE WORKBOOKS IN ONE 


A CONTENT WORKBOOK 


Something new under the sun; a workbook providing new content to 
enrich the text_it accompanies; activities related to the pupil’s own 
locality 


A CITIZENSHIP WORKBOOK 


Dramatic stories of Kentucky which teach good citizenship. A unit on 
Kentucky government: state, county, and city. 


A SKILLS WORKBOOK 
Exercises, and tests based on the text, Exploring Kentucky, designed to 
teach study skills. 


TO COMMEMORATE KENTUCKY’S SESQUICENTENNIAL 
This workbook and the suggested activities afford a fitting commemora- 
tion of Kentucky’s “Sesqui” and provide for each pupil a permanent 
record which will be kept and treasured. 


Net Price Postage Extra 


Workbook For Exploring Kentucky........... $.30 


x *-*§ * 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


300 Pike Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The American Red Cross 
Needs Educators 


The American Red Cross will employ 
hundreds of social welfare workers and 
educators before January, 1943. These 
new employees will perform Red Cross 
services to the military units both in this 
country and with the task forces abroad. 

Red Cross workers give counsel to the 
men in the armed forces about their per- 
sonal and family problems, plan and 
organize recreational activities. They 
interpret Red Cross service to the mili- 
tary authorities. They act, to quote U. S. 
Army regulations, “in matters of volun- 
tary relief and in accord with ‘the mili- 
tary and naval authorities as a medium 
of communication between the people of 
the United States of America and their 
Army and Navy”. 


New professional employees needed 
include: 


Men—Field directors, to serve at the 
military and naval centers here and 
abroad to counsel and advise men in the 
service regarding personal and family 
problems. 


Men and W omen—Club directors, pro- 
gram directors, staff assistants to operate 
clubs in leave areas overseas, some who 
qualify through executive or administra- 
tive experience, others by experience 
comparable to the operation of a large 
community center, and still others who 
qualify through recreation training and 
experience. 


Men — Assistant field directors for 
recreation, to serve with the task forces 
-overseas, qualified to plan, organize, and 
promote recreational activities such as 
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sports, games, social recreation, enter- 
tainments, arts and crafts, music, dra- 
matics, and game rooms. 


Women — Medical and _ psychiatric 
social workers, case workers and recrea- 
tion specialists in military and naval hos- 
pitals both here and abroad. 

Men and women assigned to the service 
in this community will receive from 
$135 to $200 per month; those stationed 
outside the United States receive from 
$150 to $275 plus an additional $50 per 
month maintenance allowance in mili- 
tary centers and full maintenance in club 
work. Uniforms are provided. Those 
assigned abroad are also provided with 
certain insurance protection. 

Those interested in receiving further 
information or in making applications 
for a position in the American Red Cross 
Services to the Armed Forces program 
should communicate with: Personnel 
Service, National Headquarters, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Those interested in a position within 
continental United States only should ap- 
ply to the nearest Red Cross area office. | 


They are as follows: 

North Atlantic Area, 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Eastern Area, 615 N. St. Asaph Street, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

Midwestern Area, 1709 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, California. 

The American National Red Cross, 
; Washington, D. C. 
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War Time Objectives 
in the Public Schools 


— political disturbances as 
well as social and economic changes 
always create new educational problems. 
New demands and an increased respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the child have 
fallen upon the school with increasing 
tempo in recent years. Since our country 
has become actively involved in the 
world conflict the schools are being called 
upon to gear their programs so as to ade- 
quately meet way time demands. The 
whole trend seenis to involve three main 
objectives: (1) To speed up the educa- 
tional process so as to get the individual 
out of school sooner, (2) In so far as 
possible to train the student for a place 
in production, and (3) To serve as an 
agency for maintaining morale. 


It is to be regretted that the public 
school, now called upon to render invalu- 
able assistance, has in years past been 
given perhaps the least consideration of 
all our public agencies. During the first 
World War thousands of schools were 
closed for want of teachers and at the con- 
clusion of that war the schools suffered 
for many years to follow. It is reported 
that in one state 35,000 men had to sign 
their registration cards with a mark. 
Thus we cannot escape the fact that the 
high rate of draft rejections can be traced 
directly to our lack of concern for educa- 
tion over the period of the last war and 
the years immediately following. Any 
curtailment of our educational program 
will be a step toward the same mistake 
again and we must be sure that this does 
not happen. 

Basically, our educational philosophy 
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WituiaM F. RussELi 
Flemingsburg, Ky. 


of the pre-war days should not be changed 
but rather enlarged, so as to include and 
meet the new demands. We must not 
lose what we have gained but instead 
press on for greater achievements. Re- 
gardless of any new aims of education 
we must not, in an hour of excitement, 
make hasty changes which will hurt for 
years to come. Whatever changes we 
make today will not be felt so much in 
1942 and 1943 as in the period ten and 
twenty years hence. Any neglect or cur- 
tailment of our educational program now 
will be a blow to American democracy 
in the years ahead of us. The attitude of 
too many is represented by a taxpayer’s 
league of one state which recently put out 
a poster to read: “Act now to reduce 
government budgets — federal non-de- 
fense, county, municipal, local, school.” 
The general public, through our educa- 
tional leaders, must be made to realize 
the important place the public school 
holds in time of war as well as in time of 
peace—they must realize that our public 
school system and what it offers our boys 
and girls is in reality our first line of de- 
fense. Our schools must be kept going not 
only for the needs of today but also be- 
cause they will determine the harvest of 
the years ahead. 

In speeding up the educational process 
great care must be taken lest we cheapen 

(Please turn to Page Forty-four) 
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C. I. Henry, Supt. 
Mayfield City Schools 


Mayfield, Ky. Lexington, Ky. 


Renewing Our Faith 


As one contemplates the present world disor- 
der, it seems appropriate we realize that, 
“Through faith we understand the worlds were 
framed by the word of God so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do ap- 
pear.” 

We may eventually organize a world in which 
nobody is ever hungry, cold and unsheltered, 
and certainly it is possible to organize one in 
which nobody is ever unemployed. We want 
to live in a world in which we have such things 
as contentment, freedom, personal pride, oppor- 
tunity for self-development, love, affection and 
spiritual purpose. We want to live in a warm 
world, a kind world, a human world. We want 
to be on good terms with ourselves, and with 
one another. Whatever new program of educa- 
tion or governmental system fails to assist these 
very simple human desires is a ghastly failure, 
even if it produces more goods, greater wealth, 
more economic stability and more national power 
than ever before produced, and distributes them 
more equitably. 

So long as the American kind of freedom ex- 
ists in the world, tyrants are certain to oppose 
it: so long as freedom keeps alive here, those 
who are enslaved throughout the world will con- 
tinue to hope that they too may realize a measure 
of our freedom. 

Our faith in freedom will survive in terms of 
its ability to extend itself horizontally to its 
neighbors; in terms of its outreach and down- 
reach to the enslaved peoples of earth. Either 
we continue together at the job of making more 
people free, or else we lose that measure of free- 
dom which we have thus far experienced. Free- 
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D. Y. Dunn, Supt. 
Fayette County Schools 


Mary May Wyman 
Board of Education 
Louisville, Ky. 


dom survives only while it is being extended. It 
declines as it tends to become static. Our free. 
dom has now become a world issue, the freedom 
of men everywhere. We hope and believe that 
out of the blood and toil and sweat and tears of 
the current crisis we may be able to pass on this 
freedom of ours to others and thus retain it for 
ourselves in ever increasing measure. This, | 
think is the essence of that faith which bringeth 
the victory.—C. I. Henry. 


Serving War-Time Needs 


Under the theme for American Education 
Week, “Education for free men”, a sub-topit 
suggested for the schools is “Serving war-time: 
needs”. All persons connected with the school 
in any capacity can unreservedly help the schools 
support any program designed to bring the wa 
to a speedy and successful conclusion to pre 
serve the ways of “free men”. This “all-out” 
attitude is justified because the very existence of 
our system of free public education is dependent 
upon the decisive success of the allied nations 
Upon this success rests the preservation of th 
spirit and opportunities of ‘free people every: 
where, and the extension of the influence o 
their institutions of freedom of speech, of wor 
ship, and of economic enterprise under laws ¢& 
tablished by the governed so as to repair th 
damage being wrought by the present worl 
conflict. 

In addition to serving such immediate wa 
time needs as guiding pupils into the fields d 
technical knowledges needed to defeat our emt 
mies, to conserve scarce materials, to build aul 
preserve personal physical strength, to empht 
size safety in a warring world, to produce foot 
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and other needed supplies, to sell war stamps 
and bonds, to help mold and unify public opinion 
to secure the maximum effort of the nation in the 
way indicated by its leaders, pupils and teachers 
should realize their obligations more strongly 
than ever before to uphold those principles of 
personal conduct and of government inherited 
from the founders of our nation. Unless the 
teacher’s work is well done in an effort to pre- 
serve these principles a military victory will be 
in vain. The schools can help the public to 
realize that it is possible to “ration” the nation 
into a higher moral plane. When greater heights 
of life are reached desire will be subordinated to 
duty. We can help the public to think less about 
the lower standards of living and more about 


the higher standards of life——D. Y. Dunn. 


Building Strong Bodies 


Since the last war, superintendents have placed 
health as one of the primary objectives of edu- 
cation. In too many instances, health has been 
so listed and there the matter ended. Nothing 
was ever done. We have lacked a clear concept 
of what health means. We have confused health, 
physical education and athletics. All of these 
parts of the program are desirable, all are worthy, 

can contribute to the attainment of strong 
bodies if their relationship is understood, and if 
we are willing to remove the obstacles that are 
in the way. 

The school is only one agency among those 
that promote health. The school has a very im- 
portant function to perform. It is our responsi- 
bility to help the child build good health habits, 
to develop desirable health attitudes and to at- 
tain the knowledge that is essential to bolster 
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Paris City Schools 
Paris, Ky. 
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Edward F. Blackburn, 
Supt. 
Caldwell County Schools 
Princeton, Ky. 


habits and scientific attitudes. We must be 

aware of the health education possibilities in the 

community and unite with these agencies, al- 

ways keeping in mind the total welfare of the 
ren in our schools. 

Opportunity for living healthfully at school 
must exist. Good lighting, good heating, good 
seating arrangement, the right kind of ventila- 
tion, provision for eating adequate lunch at 
school — all these and many more are factors in 
the school health program. Children with spe- 
cial health needs — defects, we used to call them 
— should be encouraged to have these needs met 
by the existing facilities in the community. 

Physical education aids in developing strong 
bodies. To be sure the program must be suited 
to the needs of the individual, it must consider 
his limitations — defects, again — and his pos- 
sibilities. Strenuous activity to build muscles 
may be needed by one child, while rest, lying on 
a cot, may be the physical activity needed by 
another child with a crippled heart. 

A basketball team or a football team is not 
the answer. These activities may or may not be 
good for these few boys, but the real answer lies 
in the fact that such activities alone build 
strength for only a few. Spectatorship may 
build sportsmanship but it does not give the 
mass of students opportunity to develop strong 
bodies. 

In the health program, there should be a 
realization that the development of mental traits 
is important. No child can build a strong per- 
sonality when he is nagged and harrassed by a 
fussy teacher who displays temper tantrums 
daily. 

Building strong bodies is a complex program, 
but it pays big dividends that are reasonably 
tangible—Mary May Wyman. 
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Developing Loyal Citizens 


Loyalty is an abstract term. It is defined 
as meaning; faithful in allegiance to one’s 
Sovereign or Country. Since there are many 
degrees of loyalty and faithfulness, and since 
the term may be so broad in its various inter- 
pretations, it is the purpose of the writer to 
set up only those principles that form the cen- 
ter around which all phases of loyalty to gov- 
ernment must be built. 

It is easy to confuse loyalty to a political 
party or loyalty to a certain group of officials 
with true loyalty to the principles on which a 
government is formed. 

True loyalty must be built on knowledge 
concerning the thing to which we are loyal. 
A thorough training in the history and the 
principles of government may be a great aid 
in developing a loyal citizenry, but inasmuch 
as such training is not possible for all citizens 
in all walks of life, it is necessary that Ed 
tion for Free Men be reduced to something 
sufficiently brief and tangible to make it 
available to all citizens. These few principles 
are all inclusive. The government should 
guarantee to its citizens, (1) the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and (2) 
the right to be secure in one’s person, prop- 
erty, and effects. If these principles are in- 
stilled in the minds of the youth of any land, 
they should inspire undying loyalty among all 
citizens. 

People who have no other government than 
one founded on the above principles are apt 
to take too much for granted and come to be- 
lieve that these privileges are enjoyed by all 
men throughout the earth. In order to devel- 
op a lasting loyalty it is necessary to disillu- 
sion folk by making comparisons with other 
governments where such privileges are denied 
the average citizen. 

We have dealt very briefly with this sub- 
ject, but space would not permit a fuller dis- 
cussion. The principles here set forth have 
inspired men to loyalty for many generations. 
The same principles will inspire men for many 
generations to come.—D. H. Norris. 


Knowledge Necessary For Free 
Men In A Democracy 


What pattern of knowledge should be cul- 
tivated in the minds and hearts of free men 
living in a democracy today? This is not a 
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question that can be easily answered by any 
one individual, so I am giving here a brief 
summary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission report on the “Knowledge Necessary 
for Free Men” published in 1941. The pat- 
terns of knowledge for free men set up by 
this Commission are: 


“First, he has knowledge of the nature of 
man in society. 

Second, he has knowledge of the history of 
mankind. 


Third, he has knowledge of the long struggle 
to liberate the human mind and civilize 
the human heart. 


Fourth, he has knowledge of the nature of 
the present crisis. 


Fifth, he has knowledge of the weaknesses 


of American democracy. 


Sixth, he has knowledge of the promises, 
the methods and the achievements of the 
totalitarian movements. 


Seventh, he has knowledge of the resources, 
achievements and promise of American 
democracy. 


In summarizing the Commission has this to 
say: 


“The program here outlined places upon 
the school the gravest of moral obligations. 
It entrusts to the teachers, to supervisors and 
administrators, to members of boards of edu- 
cation, to all who have any part in shaping 
the materials of instruction, a responsibility 
of supreme difficulty, urgency, and importance. 
It gives to these people the opportunity to 
weaken or strengthen the heritage of human 
freedom. If knowledge is to liberate the mind, 
it must be precise and true. To the extent 
that falsehood and misrepresentation creep 
into the teaching, organized education be- 
trays the most sacred of trusts and corrupts 
the springs of democracy. Only the highest 
standards of devotion and competence, honesty 
and integrity can be tolerated. Without the 
slightest desire to deceive or mislead, the 
school should strive to give the young the 
knowledge necessary for free men. If the 
school fails in this, it will betray the faith of 
the founders of the great systems of public 
education. If it fails in this, it will assist in 
opening the gates to totalitarian advance in 
America.”—Roy True. 
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Education For Character 


There has been perhaps more written and 
said about Education for Character in the last 
few years than about any other phase of our 
educational program. To me it has always 
been a most interesting field, but it just seems 
like the educated man or woman without char- 
acter, is unthinkable in a real world of free 
/men and women. 
| I am sure that the schools have been called 

upon perhaps to do more than their part in 
this field in later years. I do not mean by this 
statement to indict either the home or the 
. church, but things had changed so even before 
the war period. These changes had been 
coming on for years. The home had not 
been for many years what it once was. The 
Church had changed and I am sure while 
the church had many activities for young 
people that perhaps it was not exerting the 
deep fundamental influences on youth that it 
once did, and when we are thinking in terms 





| of education for free men we must place at 


_ the very foundation of that program of educa- 
tion real, sturdy character education, and we 
will never have an adequate program for this 
phase of education until we all realize, parents, 
church leaders and teachers, that each has his 
own responsibility and has his own opportun- 
ity and that each meets that responsibility and 
meets that opportunity face to face in every 
day life in and out of school. 

This is not always easy to do. It requires 
many sacrifices that must be made if we hope 
to achieve the goals of which we have been 
thinking and writing and speaking for years. 
But to my mind there is no such thing as 


_| education for free men without these goals 


are met. 

There is not any use to prolong and compli- 
cate a discussion on education for character. 
It is too simple, it is too direct, it is too 
obvious for that. We all see it, we all recog- 
nize it, and we must all feel that we have a 
part in bringing it about in the lives of our 
school children. Then we can begin to think 
about education for free men in the world.— 
Lee Kirkpatrick. 


Strengthening Morale 
For Victory 


_For the past two decades American educa- 
tion has thought and taught in terms of a 
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world society, and by so doing permitted the 
flame of nationalism to burn low. At the 
same time the Axis powers were feeding that 
flame with whatever fuel they found at hand 
—hatred, race prejudice, greed and covet- 
ousness. Suddenly, we find it necessary to 
“sell America to Americans,” and the schools 
have been asked to help. 


Our task in the war effort of strengthening 
morale is as much with our patrons as with 
our pupils. In many communities, especially 
in rural areas, the people look to the schools 
for leadership. We must not fail them. 

First of all we must make every effort pos- 
sible to keep the schools open in order that 
the children do not suffer irreparable loss of 
educational opportunities. 

Furthermore we must see that while at 
school the children live happy normal lives, 
free from depressing conversation, that they 
may not develop abnormal personalities. The 
American people are more willing to make 
sacrifices when they know their children are 
being cared for. 

Preventing the spread of Axis propaganda, 
teaching more of the history of our country 
and studying the workings of our democratic 
institutions are all certainly important func- 
tions of the school as an aid to strengthening 
morale. 

In addition to all the other things we can do 
to strengthen morale, we can spend some time 
teaching our students what America is—a land 
of one hundred thirty million free people who 
upen their own initiative have found jobs, 
built homes and established families. A land 
where the individual is still important, and 
where we can preach and teach what we be- 
lieve to be true. A land of free enterprise, 
of great natural resources, of modern con- 
veniences, of rivers and lakes and moun- 
tains and a thousand vacation spots, but most 
of all our America where we live, work and 
play, and where our friends live. 


If anyone insists that America will not be 
the same after the war, remember that America 
was not the same after the Civil War or the 
first World War. Maybe America should not 
be the same after the war. Whatever America 
is after the war, it will still be our America 
and will retain the basic principles of the 
“American way of life,” not the least of 
which is free public education—Edward F. 
Blackburn. 
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A Clearing House 


HE Kentucky Council for the Social 
T studies wishes to present to the teach- 
ing profession a problem and a proposal 
for its relief. 

The Council is keenly aware of the 
precarious condition within the social 
studies field. We recognize that calls to 
the colors and the lure of more remune- 
rative employment are drawing from our 
staffs many of their best teachers. Un- 
fortunately, and often unavoidably, some 
of the vacancies thus created are filled 
with persons who are not well satisfied 
with their placement and hence are not 
“fitted to the job.” This is no reflection 
on any individual; it presents a problem 
— one that is the concern of both teach- 
ers and administrators. Crowded sched- 
ules and understaffed faculties more and 
more are imposing undesirable loads on 
the teachers in one of the most vital sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 

The Council proposes to help relieve 
this situation, especially from the point- 
of-view of the prospective teacher now in 
our teacher-training programs. We 
offer our services as a “clearing house” 
for the problems common in our field to 
teachers and administrators. We invite 
— we urge — teachers of history, eco- 
nomics, geography, sociology, and other 
of the social studies to send us a resume 
of their training, experience, present 
and/or desired position, academic hon- 
ors, professional recognitions, publica- 
tions, and any other information they 
may wish to include. This confidential 
“who’s who” will enable our organiza- 
tion to extend to administrators sugges- 
tions as to some of the qualified teachers 
available from our files. 
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By Howarp W. Rosey 
Theodore Ahrens Trade High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


The Kentucky Council is NOT a place- 
ment bureau; nor do we wish to conflict 
with any such legitimate agency. We 
wish to work gratuitously and coopera- 
tively with (1) school administrators 
seeking to employ the best applicant for 
the job at hand; (2) heads of the various 
social studies departments in the colleges 
and universities of the state; (3) teach- 
ers who wish to change positions, and 
(4) college and university students who 
expect to teach. 

Cooperation between our organization 
and these groups will result in a classifi- 
cation of essential information relative 
to teachers’ desires and situations, needs 
of administrators, etc. The Council will 
attempt this impartial and sincere assim- 
ilation, the research of which will be 
handled by a voluntary committee, the 
officers and interested members of the 
K. C.S.S. Its success is contingent up- 
on the enthusiastic response of all per- 
sons as above outlined. 

Address all communications to 
Howard W. Robey, Executive Secretary, 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies, 
Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville, 
Ky. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. All queries will be considered 
carefully, answered as promptly as pos 
sible, and kept confidential. Be definite 
and accurate. Men should include draft 
status. 
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The Beta Club in Kentucky 


By Dr. Joun W. Harris 
National Secretary 


HE NATIONAL BETA CLUvB begins its 

fifth year of activity in Kentucky 
with the opening of the 1942-43 school 
term. This year’s work begins auspic- 
iously under the leadership of Dr. W. 
P. King as director of the club work in 
the State. Mr. J. W. Bradner as the 
representative to the National Senate, 
and Mr. Harper Gatton as chairman of 
the National Executive Committee. 

The 1941-42 school year ended with 
| 36 chapters active in Kentucky high 
schools, and with a student membership 
of 634. The Annual State Convention 
| was held in Louisville on April 10-11 at 
the Brown Hotel with 191 delegates in 
attendance. 


Nature and Purpose of the 
Beta Club 


The National Beta Club is a non-se- 
cret, leadership service club for high- 
; school students. Its purpose is to en- 
courage effort, to promote character, to 
stimulate achievement, to reward merit, 
and to cultivate leadership qualities. The 
Club was organized in 1934 and was 
chartered under the laws of South Caro- 
lina in 1936. 

The Beta Club is purely an eleemosy- 
nary educational organization—having 
been rated so by the United States Treas- 
ury department, which in 1940 accorded 
it a tax exempt status and ruled that do- 
nations thereto might be deducted by pri- 
vate donors from their income in com- 
puting their income tax. 


October, 


W. P. KING 


Acting as Beta Club 
Director for Kentucky 


Membership 


Since the inception of the Beta Club, 
over a thousand chapters have been in- 
stituted in 15 states, the majority of the 
clubs being located in the 8 Southeastern 
States. The active membership in these 
chapters at the close of last year was 
15,639 students. 


Government of the Beta Club 


All local chapters come directly under 
the supervision of the high school prin- 
cipal. It is within his province to regu- 
late all activities of the club within his 
school. No student may become a mem- 
ber without the approval and recommen- 
dation of the local principal. Any state- 
accredited senior high school may have 
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a chapter of the Beta Club if it so desires. 
Within each state there is a State Council, 
which is made up of educators within 
that State. This body is self-perpetuat- 
ing, and from its membership elects, an- 
nually, one representative to the National 
Senate, which is the supreme govérning 
body of the organization. In the State 
of Kentucky the Council consists of: 
Prof. J. W. Bradner, Sup’t. Middlesboro 
High School; Dr. John Brooker, State 
Superintendent of Education; Prof. 
Harper Gatton, Sup’t. Madisonville 
Schools; Dr. W. P. King, Secretary Ken- 
tucky Education Ass’n.; Prof. Lee Kirk- 
patrick, Sup’t. Paris High School; Dr. 
R. F. McLain, President Transylvania 
College; Dr. William G. Nash, Murray 
State Teachers College; Dr. M. E. Ligon, 
University of Kentucky. 


Qualifications for Membership 


Student membership in the Beta Club 
is determined by the local high-school 
administration on the basis of (1) good 
mentality and character, (2) creditable 
achievement, and (3) commendable atti- 
tude. Membership is not limited quan- 
titatively—that is, membership is not 
limited to any certain percentage of high- 
school enrollment or the number of stu- 
dents in any one class: membership is 
placed on a qualitative basis only. Nor 
is membership limited to any one class in 
the high school: any student in any class 
of an accredited senior high school where 
a chapter is located is eligible to mem- 
bership—provided he is recommended 
by the principal. Each member pays an 
initiation fee of two dollars and fifty 
cents, which is all he pays during his 
entire high-school career. 


Services Rendered by the 
Beta Club 


Certain definite services are rendered 
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the local chapter by the central office — 
which is located at Spartanburg, S. C. 
Among these are: certificates of member- 
ship; individual membership cards; di- 
ploma seals for the graduating member; 
an official pin sent to each member; 
monthly prepared programs sent to each 
chapter; copies of the BETA CLUB 
JOURNAL (which is published by the 
membership), one of which is sent to 
each member each month; regional and 
state meetings; and financial assistance 
to members to enable them to go on to 
college. Of course, this last item is lim- 
ited at present, but much is being done. 
Last year the Club assisted 139 students 
to go to college — to the extent of 
$12,045.00, in the form of 3% loans 
payable after the student finished college. 


Democratic Features of the 
Beta Club 


The fact that the Beta Club is a thor- 
oughly democratic service club—where 
snobbishness and exclusiveness have no 
place—has made it welcome and helpful 
in the high schools where chapters have 
been established. The Beta Club seeks 
to develop good citizenship and leader- 
ship qualities among its members, re- 
gardless of social, financial, or political 
status. At all times the central organiza- 
tion seeks to impregnate individual mem- 
bers and local chapters with the idea of 
service to their school and community. 

Of course, there will be some students 
who, because of their deficiencies in men- 
tality, ability, and appreciations cannot 
qualify for membership immediately. 
There are also students in high school 
who cannot, because of their physical 
deficiencies, be on the football squad; or 
because of their lack of musical talent 
cannot be members of the music organiza- 
tions. But would anyone say that foot- 
ball or music organizations should not 
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be allowed in high schools because they 
are thus undemocratic? 

Educators generally subscribe to the 
theory that any average mentality can 
be cultivated to a higher level. Thus, 
any student who has sufficient mentality 
to be admitted to high school can, with 
proper persistence, encouragement, and 
attitude arrive at a status where any wise 
high-school administrator would be will- 
ing to honor him by according him mem- 
bership in a student organization which 
is designed to reward merit. 

While the secret of the success of any 
local chapter of Beta depends on the 
local activities and administration, the 
three outstanding features so far as the 
organization as a whole is concerned 
are (1) the BETA JOURNAL, which 
bids fair to become a unique element in 
American Journalism as a medium of ex- 
pression for the American high school 
student; (2) the Beta Education Fund, 
which will inevitably grow as its useful- 
ness is demonstrated; and (3) the real 
educational services which are rendered 
high-school students and administrations 
by the central organization. 





New Books 


Ginn AND COMPANY 
Basic Mathematics 


D.C. Heatu & Co. 
Lost and Found 
The Brave and Free 
Number Relations 
Functional Numbers 





No existing society is a perfect democ- 
racy. Democracy is the standard by 
which societies and their governments 
are judged and the idea and goal towards 
which they strive. 
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The Complete Guide to Safety 
Instruction for all Grades! 
Revised Third Edition Now Ready 


Teachers, Educators, and Safety Author- 
ities have contributed to the revision of this 
thorough textbook on Safety Education. 
Just off the press, it is complete and up to 
the minute in every detail. Send for a copy. 


Charge covers 
postage, packing 
and handling 
only. You may 

POSTPAID Order as many 
copies as you 
wish at this price 


SAFETY through 
EDUCATION 


has been accepted as a guide to safety instruction 
in thousands of schools throughout America. It 
was written by an educator in collaboration with 
a nationally known safety authority. It is a guide 
book on the subject of safety for all grades from 
Kindergarten through Senior High and Vocation- 
al School and follows the most approved methods 
of teaching every phase of safety in the home, on 
the street and on the playground, with interest- 
ing projects to cultivate a safety consciousness 
which contributes to the reduction in injuries 
and deaths through accident. 

A Complete Textbook 

For Teaching Safety 


Book is 6x9 inches with 100 pages and hard 
cover. Elaborately illustrated throughout. Pro- 
duced only in the interest of public safety by the 
Safety Engineering Department of Employers 
Mutuals. Not an advertising project. Teachers, 
Superintendents and Principals are urged to ex- 
amine the book for its possibilities as a textbook 
on Safety for their school systems. Send for a 
copy today. 


Safety Engineering Department 


Enyployers Niuuab 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN -- WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Kimblerquiz 
(Continued from Page Twenty-two) 


fund check by Saturday so I may have 
it before I leave. 


A. Refund checks are issued by the 
State Treasurer upon approval of formal 
application and surrender of Member- 
ship Certificate. This routine requires 


from 45 to 60 days. 


14. Q. I was 70 years old on 
August 10th, and my Board of Educa- 
tion does not want me to teach this year. 
If I can retire in the 70 age group and 
begin at once to get my benefits I don’t 
mind. Please write me if this can be 
done. 

A. So far as the Retirement System 
is concerned you are still 69 since you 
were 69 on July 1, 1942. If you retire 
now you will be in the 65-69 age bracket. 
However you can wait until July 1, 1943, 


THE AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES 
7 . +* x * 


The new program that will enable American schools 
—to meet the critical instructional problem precipitated by national war 
needs in aviation; 
—to prepare young Americans for the new civilization being created by 
the air age. 





SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
ELEMENTS OF HOOLS AERONAUTICS 


IN THE AIR AGE 
SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE AIR AGE 
GLOBES, MAPS AND SKYWAYS 
FLYING HIGH (ANTHOLOGY) 
WINGS FOR YOU oe 
THE AIR WE LIV 
THE BIOLOGY OF FIGHT 
MATHEMATICS IN Ned 
EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE 
tg IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


PROGRA 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN _ AIR AGE 
GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATIO 


MACMILLAN 


KENTUCKY 


The Series 


500 Spring Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


without paying dues and retire in the 70 
age bracket. 


15. Q. Ihave been given a leave of 
absence. Do I pay my contribution on 
the salary I should receive if I taught or 
upon my salary last year? 


A. You pay on your salary last year. 


16. Q. The Board of Education did 
not re-employ me for 1942-43. I am 64 
years old. Do I have to retire now or 
can I wait until next year? 

A. If you have taught the last 6 years 
consecutively, you can wait 3 years, or 
retire any time within that period. 





The well-being of every society springs 
from a brotherhood of nations. As are 
the duties of man to man, so are the 
duties of societies to one another. And 
this is the only basis for a durable peace. 


* * 





wr oe el SCHOOL SCIENCE FOR THE 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR ge OF PRE- 
FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR HIG 
SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR ELEMENTS OF 
PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

tl MANUAL FOR THE BIOLOGY OF 


Prepared with the.co-operation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration by the Aviation Education 
Research groups of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Teachers College of the University 
of Nebraska. Sponsored by the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. 

Represented in Kentucky by 

MRS. J. B. HOLLOWAY 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington 
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Southern States Work-Conference 


UBSTANTIAL PROGRESS was made in 
S June in the task of identifying and 
planning for the solution of educational 
problems in the South through the me- 
dium of the Third Annual Southern 
States Work-Conference on School Ad- 
ministrative Problems held at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, June 1-12. This Confer- 
ence, which embraces the fourteen South- 
ern states has attained a definite place in 
the educational world and its work is be- 
ing recognized over the entire nation. 
Sale of publications of the first two Con- 
ferences has exceeded the 20,000 mark 
and several bulletins are out of print. 

Assisted by a subsidy from the Gen- 
eral Education Board and operating un- 
der the direction of an Executive Com- 
mittee, the Conference brought together 
this year 120 leaders from the field and 
from state education associations and de- 
partments of education for a fortnight of 
intensive study of certain major prob- 
lems confronting the schools of the South. 

The Conference was directed by an 
Executive Committee composed of Dr. 
Edgar L. Morphet, of the Florida Depart- 
ment of Education, as Executive Secre- 
tary; Dr. R. L. Johns, of the Alabama 
Department of Education, as Assistant 
Executive Secretary; S. P. Clemons, of 
the South Carolina Department of Edu- 
cation; W. P. King, Executive Secretary 
of the Kentucky Education Association; 
and Dr. A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary 
of the Tennessee Education Association. 
This Committee was reelected for next 
year. 

The 1942 Conference focused atten- 
tion upon four major problems. Bol- 
stered by a large amount of material 
gathered in advance through the planning 
and direction of the Executive Commit- 


tee, the Committees were able to make 
searching analyses of their respective 
problems and to make their reports in 
comprehensive bulletins which are now 
off the press or are in the hands of the 
printer. The four major areas studied 
and the respective Committee Chairman 
were as follows: 


“The Implications of the War Effort 
for Public Education in the South”, with 
Dr. Holt as Chairman. The report of 
this Committee constitutes a most timely 
pamphlet upon progress made with re- 
spect to adjustments to the war effort dur- 
ing 1941-42 and many helpful sugges- 
tions to the administrator for further ad- 
justing his program during the emer- 
gency period. 

“State Responsibility for the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Education” 
was the subject of study by a Committee 
under the direction of Assistant State 
Superintendent F. Ray Power, of West 
Virginia. The report of this Committee 
will constitute an excellent handbook of 
state school administration with special 
reference to the services of state depart- 
ments of education and the relations of 
departments with other agencies and 
organizations. 


Dr. M. W. Carothers, of the Florida 
Department of Education, and Dr. Rich- 
ard E. Jaggers, of the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Education, served as Co-chair- 
men of a Committee which studied “The 
Administration of Teacher Personnel.” 
The report of this group dealt with the 
preparation, certification, employment, 
placement, and payment of teachers, giv- 
ing especial attention to those phases of 
teacher welfare which have been mate- 
rially affected by the war. 
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A Committee headed by T. George 
Walker, of the Florida Department of 
Education, made a thorough study of 
“State Textbook and Library Services” 
after which specific recommendations 
were made in the several areas of these 
fields. The Committee report will be an 
excellent handbook for state programs 
for free textbooks and library services. 

These bulletins will be available from 
Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, at 
about 15 cents per single copy. 

Consultants to the Conference included 
Drs. Morphet and Johns; Dr. Fred Mc- 
Cuistan, representing the General Edu- 
cation Board; State Superintendent Colin 
P. English, of Florida, who is also Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers; Dr. Henry F. Alves, 
U. S. Office of Education; Miss Marion 
Telford, National Safety Council; Dr. 
Doak S. Campbell, President, Florida 
State College for Women; Dr. F. D. 
Alexander, National Resources Planning 
Board; Bryan Willis, Florida State Audi- 
tor; and Charles Helfenstein, Florida 
State Planning Board. 


The Conference went on record by the 
adoption of appropriate resolutions as 
favoring the following: 


1. The pledging by schools of the 
Southern States to give complete, intelli- 
gent, and enthusiastic cooperation to the 
Federal Government in making all pos- 
sible adjustments necessary to the war 
effort. 

2. The passage of S-1313 Substitute 
now pending in the United States Senate 
as a means of providing for equalization 
of Educational opportunity through Fed- 
eral aid. 

3. The placing of the administration 
of the Lanham Act and other similar 
measures, as they affect the schools, in 
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the hands of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the State Departments of Education; 
and that the Federal War Agencies 
should place the control of education in 
the hands of the states. 

4. That the Conference call upon all 
local and state governmental agencies to 
plan their fiscal programs so that the 
public schools will not be required to 
bear a disproportionate part of any neces. 
sary economies that may come from the 
present emergency. 

5. That it be recognized that the main- 
tenance of a sound school transportation 
system is essential to the school program 
and that every possible effort should be 
taken to prolong the life of present equip- 
ment. 

6. That endorsement be given to the 
Cooperative Study of School Finance be- 
ing initiated by several educational 
agencies. 

7. That a request be submitted to 
Congress to provide funds for making a 
survey to determine the amount of money 
that is needed to hold the present and 
future educational levels to that of the 
pre-war period. 


In looking ahead to its 1943 session, 
the Conference proposes to give attention 
to the following: 


1. Development of plans for bringing 
previous studies of the Conference up to 
date, filling in the gaps, and putting all 
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materials in permanent, practical, usable 
form. 

2. A study of school equipment as 
related to institutional needs, with special 
view toward recommendations for creat: 
ing a greater degree of standardization in 
this field after the war. 
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3. A study of relations between pubfhave a 
lic schools and higher institutions in ordeThe r 


to provide work-relations in all phases 
of state educational systems. 
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LuTHER M. AMBROSE 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 
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eces: HO TEACHES the one room schools 

1 the in the mountains of Kentucky? 


What qualifications are needed to teach 
one of these schools? What training 
should young people have before at- 
tempting to teach these schools? 

These questions and many more rose 
to trouble me and demanded answers 
when I accepted a position in the depart- 
ment of education of Berea College. 

To answer the first question, I inter- 
viewed county superintendents, visited 
schools in many counties and read the 
study made by William Gill Nash at the 
University of Kentucky. To answer the 
second and third question. I studied 
economics, social and political conditions 
in a representative group of counties and 
then secured a job teaching a one room 
school in a community isolated by poor 
roads, in a county handicapped by low 
income. 

Who teaches these schools? In most 
counties the turn-over is small, not over 
10 per cent. Many counties have men 
teachers in one-third of the schools. 
These are married men who own their 
homes, raise a garden, keep a cow, pigs, 
chickens, and in general produce their 
food by subsistence farming. They are 
often older men who have taught twenty 
or forty years and many have not com- 
pleted high school. The younger men 
1 pubfhave about three years of college work. 
ordeiThe replacements are largely young 
phases§ women with two years of college work 
and the provisional elementary certifi- 
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Of the beginning elementary teachers 
in 1939-40, according to Nash’s study, 
the following numbers received their 
training in the Eastern Kentucky Institu- 
tions mentioned: 


Wi PD eccescccnctsctascnce 94, 
i MI eisinsenicistinieccssitencceptiiaad 66 
nr 60 
Os a a 52 
5. Cometieed ................... 39 
6. Lindsay Wilson .................. 37 
Me OMI sscceuwcciteimsasatotencccaaael 33 
2 eee 30 
9. Campbellsville .................. 29 
10. Sue Bennett ........................ 25 
BO i 20 


In 1938 there were 966 provisional 
elementary certificates issued of which 
627 were used. The same year only 88 
standard elementary certificates were is- 
sued of which 43 were used. Of the be- 
ginning teachers that year, the zatio of 
two year to four year certificates was 
627 to 43, or about 15 to 1. If the 
same ratio held for Eastern Kentucky 
whose colleges trained 485 of the begin- 
ning teachers that year, only 32 were 
college graduates and 453 held certifi- 
cates on two years of college. Of these 
453, the junior colleges trained 272, or 
60 per cent. 

It is quite evident that the junior col- 
leges of Eastern Kentucky are our ele- 
mentary teacher training institutions. I 
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am making no effort to evaluate their ef- 
ficiency in doing the job. They must of- 
fer certain basic courses prescribed by 
the Department of Education of the Com- 
monwealth. The content of these courses 
may vary, and does vary greatly from 
school to school and the interpretation of 
the aims of education may vary, and does 
vary even more greatly from teacher to 
teacher. 

The comments which follow are in- 
tended to portray some of the conditions 
observed in Eastern Kentucky counties, 
not all in any one school nor'in any one 
county, and the qualifications needed by 
the teachers who have to cope with these 
conditions. 


ll. Low Income 


Compared with the rural people of the 
United States or with the rural people of 
the rest of Kentucky, the people in the 
rural mountains have less income per 
family, and the families are larger. 
This low income results in a lower 
standard of living as to food, clothes, 
homes and conveniences. 

Since most of the teachers have grown 
up in these same counties under the 
same conditions, they are accustomed to 
them. They have, however, attended 
schools away from home and for two 
years at least have enjoyed the conven- 
iences of city life in school dormitories. 
They have forgotten the mud, the out 
door toilets, the baths in a wash tub, the 
oil lamps. They have become ac- 
customed to fresh fruits and vegetables 
out of season. We need the spirit of 
divine discontent, the spirit of eternal 
striving to better conditions but also 
divine patience and the love that beareth 
all things, endureth all things, and that 
suffereth long and is kind. Many suffer 
long but enjoy advertising their martyr- 
dom. We need teachers who can visit 
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with genuine friendliness the home of 
their children and who recognize that to 
do their job they must know the parents. 


Children who do not have enough to 
eat or who do not have a balanced diet 
can not do their best work in school. 
The teacher’s responsibility doesn’t end 
at the school door. Most of the parents 
need and desire information on health 
which the teacher should be prepared to 
give. 

Children who have to work long hours 
before and after school are often unable 
to do their best work in school. Our 
teachers must know that Johnny, aged ten, 
got up at three o’clock and hauled in and 
housed tobacco until school time. Our 
teachers must be sympathetic and help- 


ful. 


Children who have only seven months 
of school each year and then because of 
lack of shoes, because of lack of warm 
clothes, because of mud and rain and 
snow must miss one or more of these 
months, these children are handicapped. 
Some teachers can make school so inter- 
esting and desirable that Johnny will get 
up and do a days work before school 
rather than miss it. Some teachers can 
create learning situations so vital that 
their children learn more in_ seven 
months than the children of other teach- 
ers do in nine. 


Low family income results also in 
homes and communities which provide 
few of these learning situations common 
to homes and communities of higher in- 
come such as newspapers, magazines, 
books, radios, travel, music, movies, lec- 


tures, sermons and concerts. Knowing 
the home condition, the teacher must be 
able and willing to compensate to some 
degree for these lacks. She must have a 
rich background of experience and read- 


ing. 
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It takes physical stamina, spiritual de- 
votion and abounding sense of humor, a 
love of country life and the ability to 
live above such physical hardships as can 
not be changed. 


Ill. Rough Topography 

Certain conditions are directly the re- 
sult of rough land surfaces, the moun- 
tains, the steep hillsides, the rivers, 
creeks and branches. Among these con- 
ditions are poor roads. It costs more 
money to build roads in rough country. 
' The demand for a few good roads has 
) taken all the county road funds in many 
| counties, leaving the other roads in a 
worse condition than they have been in 
years. 

In one county a school which could not 
be reached with an automobile had five 
different teachers in ten weeks. Another 
school had three teachers refuse to teach 
rather than accept the appointment. 
Teachers are needed who can walk, who 
can ride horseback and who can work in 
the community, in the county seat and at 
Frankfort for good roads. 

Poor roads result in isolation from 
centers of education. Teachers of these 
isolated schools must be cultural camels, 
able to drink deep during rare excur- 
sions into centers of learning. Teachers 
of these isolated schools must have in- 
timate contact with the source of spirit- 
ual power, God the father of the poor as 
well as the rich. 

Because of the steepness of the hill- 
sides and the farming methods which 
have been used for a hundred year-, 
much of the soil has been washed away. 
The newer methods of farming advocat- 
ed by county agents and Farm Security 
agents are bringing new life to old soil 
and to the people on it. These agencies 
need the intelligent cooperation of the 
school teacher in 4 H Clubs and home 
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makers clubs. Rural teachers in our 
mountains should know the principles of 
scientific agriculture and be ready and 
willing to cooperate with all other agen- 
cies working for a better life on the 
farm. 

Our teachers must be conservationists 
of soil, forest, wild life both plant and 
animal, and above all of human life. 


IV. Low Income From Taxes 


Kentucky has 120 counties and of these 
more than a third are mountainous. 
Berea College recognizes forty counties 
as wholly mountainous and four others, 
mountainous in part. Of these forty 
counties all except Perry, Boyd and 
Lewis, are below the median for the 
state, in income per school child. The 
13 counties at the bottom of the distribu- 
tion on the basis of income per school 
child are in the mountains. 

This poverty of soil, absence of in- 
dustries and other taxable wealth has 
made it impossible to pay teachers an 
adequate salary. This condition will be 
partially alleviated by the equalization 
fund made possible by the recent consti- 
tutional amendment. Even with this aid, 
mountain teachers will have to live on 
smaller incomes than their town and city 
cousins. Therefore, we need teachers 
who can be happy and live a simple life, 
who do not feel a sense of impending 
doom if they fail to see the latest movie, 
who do not feel that life is empty if they 
cannot own a car, who can gain spiritual 
refreshment and physical relaxation in 
an hour of rest at dusk, listening to the 
sounds of approaching night, the tree 
frogs, whip-poor-wills, the katydids and 
the tinkle of cow bells. 

Another accompaniment of low school 
revenue is the lack of any teaching equip- 
ment except the state-furnished books. 

I know a teacher who went to teach a 
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school in a school house without window 
glass or sash, without blackboards, with- 
out chalk, without erasers, without maps, 
without playgrounds, without equipment, 
and without the support or interest of any 
parent. 

In one county, teachers must furnish 
their own chalk, coal bucket, broom, 
water bucket and well-rope, and anything 
else which their sense of professional 
pride demands they have. 

We need teachers, therefore, with in- 
genuity, who can use hammer and saw, 
work with their hands, make charts and 
tell stories. We need teachers who can 
sell the idea of good schools to parents, 
who can win community support for their 
project, support both financial and moral. 


Perhaps one of the most serious lacks 
due to low school revenue is the lack of 
any books aside from the texts. To learn 
to read, children must have books to 
read, many books, easy books, interest- 
ing books. Our rural teachers must 
know how and where to get books, pam- 
phlets, maps, magazines, etc. Our rural 
teachers must sponsor money raising ac- 
tivities in the community to secure funds 
for teaching aids. 

In very few of our mountain counties 
is there any supervision. The county 
superintendent is the administrator, the 
financial agent, and the custodian of 
property. He does not have time and 
often does not have the training to help 
the teachers with their teaching problems. 
The attendanee officer has his hands full 
keeping the census records and encourag- 
ing attendance. The rural teacher must 
have such adequate training that she can 
do a good job of her own, without benefit 
of supervision. 

In spite of the difficulty faced by our 
teacher training schools in meeting their 
present budgets, especially the private 
colleges and junior colleges, they should 
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consider it their responsibility to super- 
vise their own graduates during the first 
year of service. This would be an added 
expense, but one which would produce 
more results in teacher growth than much 
of our present expenditure for campus 


training. 
V. Politics 


When salaries are adequate for both 
teachers and administrators, when teach- 
ing has attained the dignity of a profes. 
sion, when the voters select men for 
public office on their ability to perform 
the duties of the office, when ideals of 
honesty and integrity apply as well to 
public as private life, then we can have 
superintendents chosen by school boards 
on the basis of qualifications, then we can 
have teachers elected on the basis of 
ability and character, then schools will 
be out of politics. 
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You will never have to face that problem alone if you 
are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. At a cost of less than 
a nickel a day you can be sure of the help of a strong 
financial friend when you are disabled by sickness, acci- 


dent or quarantine. All claim checks sent by fastest 
air mail. Send the coupon today. 
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Personal Counseling of 
College Students 


I’ THERE a need for personal counsel- 
ing at the college level? If so, what 
should be the goals of such endeavor? 
What are the problems of college stu- 
dents? Who should counsel them? 
What methods should be used in securing 
the data needed for counseling? How 
shall the data or information be used? 
Can full responsibility for counseling be 
discharged through the use of remedial 
measures? 


The writer believes that these seven 
questions are among those which are most 
significant as regards the matter of per- 
sonal counseling at the college level. 
A brief answer for each is attempted in 
the seven paragraphs which follow. 

There is a need for personal counsel- 
ing at the college level. Individuals dif- 
fer one from another. There are no 
duplicates in nature. Our schools do not 
readily adapt themselves to meeting the 
needs of the individual student, conse- 
quently maladjustments arise. It has 
been estimated that about ten per cent of 
those who enter colleges have by the time 
they enter become seriously maladjusted 
individuals, a number having suffered 
from nervous breakdowns and others 
having even attempted suicide.1  Cer- 
tainly all of these problems do not arise 
through or because of the school, but 
some schools and some teachers may 
have been guilty of contributing their 
share toward the accentuation of these 
maladjustments. The college must in 


1George E. Gardner, “The Psychology Professor 
and Student Mental Health.” Mental Hygiene, Vol. 
12: 789-93; 1923. 
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S. W. GrisE 
Lexington, Kentucky 


some way deal with these problematic 
cases. The point stressed here, however, 
is that college students do have prob- 
lems, and since the members of the col- 
lege staff are superior in training and 
since they have solved in their own lives 
many of the difficulties confronting col- 
lege students, they should be able to ren- 


. der such students valuable assistance. 


No one considering the immaturity of the 
college student of today, will question 
the need for personal counseling. 

The goal of personal counseling is to 
assist the student in solving his personal 
problems. Whether we seek to counsel 
a student at the college level or at some 
other level we are dealing with problems 
of maladjustment which have arisen out 
of his past life in the home, the school 
and the community. Clearly the goal of 
the counselor is to aid the student in 
making proper readjustments, to help 
him to achieve success, to gain recogni- 
tion, to feel secure, and to satisfy his 
other fundamental needs common to all 
persons. 

There are long lists of problems rep- 
resenting the difficulties and maladjust- 
ments of college students, but almost all 
of them center around matters of finance, 
of choosing a vocation, around health 
and physical condition and other prob- 
lems which are educational, social, per- 
sonal and emotional in their nature. An 
interesting observation in this connection 
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is that students who have financial prob- 
lems tend to have many of the others. 
Only a few of our colleges are able to 
afford a psychiatrist; not nearly all of 
them have a psychologist who can give 
his time to counseling. Comparatively 
few colleges have any special counselors 
of any kind, hence the teachers must 
carry the main responsibility for counsel- 
ing.” But teachers must be trained for 
this task. To do this work on a satis- 
factory basis teachers must be well in- 
formed concerning the problems which 
students have, and above all, teachers 
must themselves be well adjusted person- 
alities if counseling is to be effective. 
Almost any school administrator has 
known some teachers who by their atti- 
tudes, temperaments and _ personalities 
have been the cause of maladjustments 
in their students rather than being able 
to guide them in becoming well-balanced 
individuals. This ought not ever to be 
so. “What the teachers are themselves” 


is as important in the matter of guidance 
as it is in any other realm of educational 
endeavor. 

In securing data for counseling pur- 
poses all available sources should be 
used, including tests of intelligence, apti- 


tude, interest and achievement. Never- 
theless, tests and examinations cannot 
furnish all the needed data. They con- 
stitute one source which should not be 
overlooked. In addition the counselor 
should make use of the personal anec- 
dote. He should observe those whom he 
is to counsel both in and out of the class- 
room, in the dining hall, on the athletic 
field, at social functions and elsewhere. 
Observations may pertain to personal ap- 

2G. H. Estabrooks, “Suggestions as to Detection 


and Treatment of Personality Difficulties in College 
Students.” Mental Hygiene, Vol. 13: 794-99, 1929. 


3D. E. Phillips, “Mental Dangers Among College 
Students.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 25: 3-13; 1930-31 
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pearances, style of clothing, use of cos. 
metics or what not. The field is un. 
limited, and the more notes the counselor 
makes the better prepared he will be for 
the work in hand. Both desirable and 
undesirable behavior should be recorded. 
Other methods of securing data are the 
case study, the interview, the rating scale, 
autobiography, life history, diaries, the 
questionnaire and letter writing. 

It appears that the school, the state 
and the community in which one happens 
to live and work will influence to some 
extent the way in which counseling will 
be done. The organization of the col- 
lege, the purposes it seeks to serve, the 
organization and personnel for counsel- 
ing—all of these things will enter into a 
determination of what the guidance pro- 
Finally, of course, the 
individual student should be the basis 
for deciding what plan will be used. for 
the plan should be varied to fit the needs 
of each student. Whatever the plan, the 
counselor must first of all gain the confi 
dence of the student. He must convince 
each student that he is sympathetic, not 
moved by idle curiosity, that all informa- 
tion will be kept confidential, and that 
no matter what may be revealed the coun- 
selor will think none the less of the stu- 
dent.* This done the counselor must 
help the student to objectify himself, to 
take an impersonal and unprejudiced 
look at himself and his short comings. 
Simply to talk things over is not sufficient 
even though it may help some cases to 
“muddle through”. Problems must be 
really faced and solved. The counselor 
must help the student to formulate a plan 
of action, substituting new, desirable 
habits for undesirable ones, revising the 
plan from time to time as needed. The 
use of the data collected is one of the 
tests of the counselor, the crucial test 
being the desirable changes which take 
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place in the persons counseled. 

A guidance worker must do more than 
diagnose and advise the student. Guid- 
ance should involve more than remedial 
work. The counselor, and the college, 
should be interested in clearing up the 
school and community conditions and 
surroundings that serve to give rise to 





problems. This involves the close co- 
operation of the whole of the college and 
the community, particularly the officials 
of both. Too much of our social work 
in the past has been remedial rather than 
preventive. A college cannot discharge 
its full responsibility for guidance 
through remedial measures. 





DATES AND PLACES OF DISTRICT MEETINGS FOR 1942 


District Date 


Upper Cumb. District 
Upper Ky. River District 
Central District 


Place 

Murray, Ky. 
Madisonville 
Bowling Green 
Elizabethtown 
Louisville 


Somerset 


Richmond 
Ashland 








Incorporaled 


Malioners 


Cagravers 
By 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


To “compete” .means to demonstrate competence—competence to excel in 
quality of product or competence to quote a closer price. They are usually 
different sides of the same street and you can’t be on both sides at the same time. 
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War Time Objectives in the Public Schools 


(Continued from Page Twenty-five) 


the program. There has been consider- 
able discussion regarding the elimination 
of non-essentials in our program but there 
is little agreement on what constitutes a 
non-essential. One group would elimi- 
nate foreign language, another would 
eliminate music and some would leave out 
one year of English—but the majority 
who advocate these ideas talk in general 
terms of “non-essentials” and “funda- 
mentals.” Can we classify as non-essen- 
tial any curriculum offering which will 
help the student meet the multitude of 
problems which must be faced in a post- 
war world? More than twenty-five mil- 
lion young people enrolled in our schools 
today must be trained for the civic, social 
and economic problems which will grow 
out of the war and unless they get that 
training now our nation cannot adequate- 
ly meet the many problems which will be 
before it. It is for these and many other 
reasons that any speed-up in the process 


of education must be undertaken with ex- ; 


treme caution and care. 


Training for a place in production is 
not a new idea in our secondary schools 
as vocational preparation has for some 


time been one of its chief aims. Our cur- 
riculum has been so arranged and read- 
justed as to take care of those who wish 
to prepare for college entrance and at 
the same time offer much vocational train- 
ing for those who never expect to enter 
college. Present day demands will then 
merely serve as an incentive for further 
developments and more adequate pro- 
grams of training for various trades. The 
needs of the hour will make it possible 
for many schools to begin programs of 
training they have wanted and needed 
for years. Here again we must advance 
with caution for there is the danger of 
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this side of the school program dominat- 
ing all else to the extent that we may neg- 
lect other parts of the curriculum. We 
must guard against the attractiveness of 
the new and keep the time spent on it in 
line with its actual benefits. 

The task of maintaining morale and 
the added need for guidance on the part 
of the school is of utmost importance 
during this crisis. Due to the break-up in 
families the duties of the teacher will be 
multiplied. Now as never before the 
school must assume many duties formerly 
belonging to the home. Children, even 
of high school age, fall easy prey to 
emotionalism and the school must serve 
as a balance for the unhappy conditions 
in which many of its students may find 
themselves. Any fear for the future must 
be dispelled and our students must be led 
to see that the task immediately before 
them is that of preparing themselves for 
places of service and leadership in a war- 
torn world. 

National morale can be kept high 
through our public schools. Children 
are the greatest propagandists known and 
if we can sell them on an idea it is as 
good as won. Upton Close, an authority 
and expert on Eastern affairs, speaking 
over the National Broadcasting Network 
February 22nd, said that one of the jobs 
of education is to keep up the morale 
of the people. He went on to say that 
this morale—or fighting heart of the na- 
tion—is just as important as arms and 
munitions and guns—for without the for- 
mer the latter would be useless. Our 
public schools—all education, in fact— 
can render a great war service by build- 
ing and maintaining morale. The millions 
of young people who can be reached al-' 
most daily through the schools will have 
a tremendous influence on all others with 
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whom they come in contact. But this can- 
not be accomplished by curtailing edu- 
cational facilities. When we consider 
the fact that Britain, Russia and even 
Germany are increasing educational fa- 
cilities in wartime, should we go in the 
opposite direction? War-torn England 
claims 93% educational efficiency in her 
schools below the college level. In Amer- 
ica let us face the facts—let us meet the 
issue and for the future of democracy 
keep our schools going. 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, speaking 
over the radio during the 72nd annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Superintendents, pointed out ways 
in which the schools of the nation can 
render war service. Of the eight or nine 
ways suggested, Dr. Stoddard placed 
special emphasis on the idea of educating 
youth to meet post-war problems. This 
is the one phase of school service which 


many of our leaders are overlooking. 
Some of them have made the suggestion 
that the regular work of the school may 
become of secondary importance during 
this crisis. It is true that National De- 
fense Programs and war efforts will re- 
quire an increasing amount of the 
teachers’ time. There is not any doubt 
but that teachers will gladly and efficient- 
ly perform any added duties regardless 
of the time and effort required but we 
must not relegate education—the basis 
of all else—to a place of secondary im- 
portance. Immediate needs are over- 
shadowing those of the near future but 
when the time comes to evaluate the war 
service of the schools the standard which 
will count most when all else is forgot- 
ten, will be the extent to which the schools 
of 1941, ’42, °43,—have trained students 
to meet post-war problems. It is in this 
that our schools must not fail. 








The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 


*¢ To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consistently 
splendid service from your staff 
never fails to give me the feeling 
that I am coming back to an extra- 
efficient home. °° 


* 


HAROLD jE. HARTER 
Manager 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - OCTOBER, 1942 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
tricts and the State Association for 1942-43 have been received for the ® 
e following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with 
the October Journal. Because of lack of space the pledges listed in the 
September issue are not repeated. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
McCracken Ballard Livingston Fredonia Marion 


Colleges 
Murray State Teachers College 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Union Madisonville Henderson Crofton Livermore 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties - Independent Districts 
Butler Monroe Todd 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breckinridge ‘West Point Munfordville 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Shelby Shelbyville Hikes School, Buechel 
Schools 

Highland Jr. High Geo. Tingley 

Geo. W. Morris Isaac Shelby 

Rubel Avenue Beechmont 

Mary D. Hill Hazelwood 

Eastern Jr. High Shawnee 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Gallatin Walton-Verona Beechwood Falmouth 
Southgate Covington 


- MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
McCreary Russell Columbia Somerset Ferguson School, Luretha 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Corbin Williamsburg Artemus 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breathitt Leslie Letcher Jenkins 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Garrard Harrison Danville Richmond 
Montgomery Franklin Ravenna Mt. Vernon 
Rockcastle 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Greenup Magoffin Catlettsburg Maysville 
Van Lear Fairview 
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ALE October, 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


AMERICAN Book Company—Raymond C. 
Hornback, Rt. 4, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
CapmMus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
Company—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. Thomas, 
Kentucky. 
THE Economy Company—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, 
Whitley City, Kentucky. 

HoucHTon MirFitin Company—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 
Iroquois PustisHinc Company—Mr. E. M. 

Hume, 2086 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, 
: Winchester, Kentucky. 
| Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 


McCormick-MaTHers Company—Mr. David 
S. Edwards, Parker Apartments, Madi- 
sonville, Kentucky. 

Ranp McNatiy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 
2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


/Scott ForRESMAN AND Company—Mr. F. A. 


Tice, 623 South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
Sitver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 
1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Wesster PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Wor.tp Book EncycLopepia—Mr. S. C. Cal- 
lison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Ky. (Central Kentucky). 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 3914 Harding Place, 
Nashville, Tenn. (Western Kentucky). 
Wortp Book Company — Shockley Lock- 
ridge, 4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. ; 





K. E. A. Honor Roll --- October, 1942 


Superintendent 


L. H. Robinson 
0) 7S |; J. Irvin Huddleston 


' Counties 
| ADAIR 
ALLEN 


Superintendent 
C. W. Marshall 
Golia Rather 
BREATHITT Mrs. Marie Turner 
BULLITT Cecil V. Foreman 
ssn E. F. Blackburn 
CARTER Heman McGuire 
MAGOFFIN D. J. Carty 
Roland Roberts 
Ira Bell 




















Independent Districts 





Fr. THoMas D. W. Bridges 
EEO LOE L. C. Henderson 
HAZARD ..R. T. Whittinghill 
LEBANON JUNCTION Reason G. Newton 
MIDDLESBORO J. W. Bradner 
OENTON. Henry Adams 


STATE DEPARTMENT oF EDUCATION, 
FRANKFORT John W. Brooker 

















N. E. A. Honor Roll 


ALBANY 
BEECHWoop, Fr. MITCHELL 
Hikes, BUECHEL 


LEXINGTON 
SEBREE 
STEARNS 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—J. A. Cawoop, Harlan, Ky. 
First Vice-President—T. V. FortENBERY, Morgantown, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—Frep SuHuttz, Murray, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


J. A. Cawoop, Chairman. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1944 





Henry Cuamsers, Heath 


June 30, 1945 





A. P. Pratuer, Earlington 
W. M. Rirrer, Glasgow 


June 30, 1945 





J. T. Atton, Vine Grove 


Mrs. MarcueritrE Fow ter, Louisville.. 


Curtis W. Maruis, Grays Knob 


June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1945 


Gienn O. Swine, Covington 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 





W. Tone West, Tongs 

R. T. WuittincuHitt, Hazard 
P. H. Hopxtns, Somerset 

H. L. Donovan, Lexington 


June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1944 








T. O. Hatt, Greenville 


June 30, 1943 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Distaict: 
President—Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Seconp Distaicr: 


—- A, Belt, Dawson Springs, 

y. 

ss dienes Roberts, Henderson, 
RY. 


Tuirp District: 


President—James Depp, Glasgow, Ky. 


Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut 
St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


K. E 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS :— 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DerarTMEnt or Erementary Epucation: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 
Street School, Newport, Ky. 


Department or Seconpary Epucation : 
President—Mrs. E. FE. Gotherman, 
_~ Clay High School, Lexington, 
y- 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 
President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Le- 
banon, Ky. 
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Fourts Districr: 
President—W. B. Owen, Horse Cave, 


Ky. 
Secresary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabethtown, 
Ky. 
Firts District: 
President—Miss Louise Barth, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Arch Gerhart, Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Mipp_e CuMBERLAND: 
President—L. H. Robinson, Albany, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 
Uprer CuMBERLAND : 
President—Ezra Webb, Manchester, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


Centra Kentucky: 
President—H. A. Cocanougher, Danville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, Ky. 
NorTHern Kentucky: 
President—M. J. Belew, Williamstown, 
Ky. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 


Uprer Kentucky River EpucaTIoNAL 
AssocIATION 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M, C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 
Eastern KENTUCKY : 


President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF Srconpary ScHooL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DeraRTMENT OF Fine Ants: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary — Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT OF VocaTIONAL EpucaTION: 


President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 

Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


a 1 Fa 





President i 
Secretary } No report. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Mayo 
State Vocational School, Paintsville, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 
President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 
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Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary — Miss Martha Chapman, 
o_o High School, Shelbyville, 
ye 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 

Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DspaARTMENT oF HicHer Epucation: 


President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 

Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky OrnitHotocicat Society: Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Grocrapny TEACH- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Marks, 
Western State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 


Kentucxy Forx-Lore Sociery: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HeattH anp PuysicaL Epvuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E, A. Prannino Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1945 


J. W. Brooker, Frankfort. 
Jesse Baird, Berea 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville June 30, 1944 
J. A. Caywood, Covington.....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray June 30, 1943 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville............June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, Lancaster..June 30, 1943 


Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington.....June 30, 1944 





K. E. A. DEPAR 
K. } A 


y jation of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


President—C. H. 
Green, Ky. 





Jaggers, Bowling 


Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 
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President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


President i 
Secretary § No report. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat E: A : President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, no report. 





Lisrany Group ConrEereNce: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConrerENcE oF AT nce O : 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 





Scnoot. Boarp Memspers ASSOcIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


INTERNATIONAL ReLations Section: To be 
announced. 


Kentucky Association oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Julia F, Allen, 
Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Secretary, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 

Clarence Evans, 
Madi ille June 30; 1945 

J. A. Cawood, Harlan, Chairman 

W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 





ComMIssion ON ProressionaL Eruics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 
Hopkinsville  .........-.--ssssssessees July 1, 1944 


W. O. Gilreath, 
Whitley City 2... July 1, 1946 


C. I. Henry, Mayfield July 1, 1943 


Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville July 1, 1945 


J. A. Cawood (ex-officio) Harlan 


TMENTS—( Continued) 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 

President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Sentai L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Robert L. Ladd, 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Sally Adams Rebinson, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington, 
Ky. 
Kentucky A 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, Brooks- 
ville High School, Brooksville, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 
Twlinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Physics 

Teachers: 
President } 
Secretary } No report. 


Holmes 


ion of Chemistry 





Miss Anna B. Peck, University High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 

Kentucky Association or Cuurcn Re- 
LaTep CoLLEcEs AND SEeconpaRy SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


Kentucky Counc. or Srectat Epuca- 
T1I0N: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Business Epucation Assocta- 
tTIoN: President, L, C. Fowler, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 


InpustriaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du- 
mg Manual High School, Louisville, 

y. 


Boarp or Trustess or Tzacuers’ ReEtiRe- 

MENT SysTEeM: TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 

Henry Clay High School, 

TORIRMUON: . saisicrcccestciccsceicnennctal 
W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 

State Teachers College, 

Richmond July 1, 
B. L. Trevathan, Benton.......July 1, 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville ~—.........July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 


uly 1, 1946 

















K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 14-17, 1943 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








October, Nineteen Forty-two 











Book Reviews 


Lennes: A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA, 
Revised Price $1.56. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 

The revised edition of this widely-used first 
course in algebra, which retains those features 
that have won for the former edition the ap- 
proval of teachers and students all over the 
country, differs from the original edition 
chiefly in three ways: (1) its organization of 
materials, (2) its emphasis upon drill, and 
(3) its greater simplicity of presentation. 

The entire treatment of A FIRST COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA insures thorough mastery of 
the fundamental principles of algebra by all 
pupils, at the same time providing additional 
work for those interested. More difficult 
problems and exercises, labels B and C, have 
been prepared as incentives for the pupils of 
greater ability. In each chapter, was vg 
tary material has also been provided for those 
who are able to complete more than the actual 
requirements. 


LONGHORN COWBOY. By Captain James 


H. Cook and Prof. Howard R. Driggs. x + 
246 pages. Illustrated. $1.12. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Written against a background of cattle men 
and cattle trails. LONGHORN COWBOY is 


a fascinating life story for reading in upper 


grades. The narrator, Captain James 
Cook, writes from broad experience of pioneer 
life in growing America. 

Jim Cook knew Michigan in days when 
flights of wild pigeons darkened the sky, and 
when the wild turkeys lighting in the trees to 
roost bore down great branches with their 
weight. He recalls, too, years with the Mexi- 
can vaqueros, gathering wild longhorns out 
of the Texas brush country, as well as the 
great cattle drives, the stampedes, the fording 
of swollen streams, the Indian fighting, that 
were a part of the routine of a vanished way 
of life. Here is the story of the true cowboy, 
his work, and his vital part in the develop- 
ment of the West. 

The eight double-page drawings and numer. 
ous chapter headings by Herbert M. Stoops 
are excellent examples of this artist’s amazing 
skill in depicting cowboys, Indians, and ani- 
mals in action. 











NOTEBOOK COVERS . 


present supply is used up. . 


highest totals. 





BAND. 





AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE from MONTAG’S BLUE HORSE 


To conserve all possible metal for our war needs, the Government War Production 
Board will not permit the mariufacture of any more metal ring notebooks after the 


BLUE HORSE notebooks are quality built for long service, and we urge all users 
to give them reasonable care so as to preserve them for continued use—thereby 
| helping themselves and our government’s material conservation program. 


BLUE HORSE BIG FREE PRIZE CONTEST 


In addition to more than 15,000 worthwhile prizes offered to children 
who save covers or filler bands from BLUE HORSE paper and 
other school goods, we offer $25 worth of schoolroom, playground, 
gym or other equipment to the 25 schools whose pupils send in the 
To qualify your school, your students must give 
the school name as well as their own when entering the contest. 
COMPLETE DETAILS ON EVERY BLUE HORSE COVER AND 


MONTAG BROTHERS, INC., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


GOING TO WAR !! 


CONTINUES 
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